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TAKES NO SIDES ON 
COMMISSION QUESTION 


New Jersey Association Discusses 
Subject at Semi-Annual Meeting 
in Asbury Park 





ADD NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Complaint That State’s Automobile 
Department Representatives Are 


Part-Time Insurance Agents 





An attempt to line up for higher com 
missions the New Association 
of Underwriters (the local agents’ as- 
sociation) did not succeed at the semi- 
annual meeting of the association in 
Asbury Park last week. After 
siderable discussion it was the decision 
that the association keep hands off as 
this is a subject not in the jurisdiction 


Jersey 


con- 


of the agents’ organizations. 

Near'y fifty members of the associa- 
tion attended the Asbury Park affair. 
President Fred J. Cox, who is a local 
agent in Perth Amboy, N. J., did not 
attend, as he was a guest of the Vir- 
ginia State Association, meeting in 
Roanoke: He sent a letter of regret 
and extended his best wishes for the 
success of the New Jersey men in the 
plans which they are hoping to carry 
out. 

Has $1,500 in Treasury 

According to President Moffatt the 
New Jersey association has made great 
headway under the new method of as- 
sessing dues upon a graduated system, 
and the cash on hand, totaling more 
than $1,500 after the payment of all ex- 
penditures, is the largest amount the 
treasurer has had at this period of the 
fiscal year for a long time. The book 
membership fell off slightly when the 
present system was placed in force, 
but the real support behind the asso- 
ciation is stronger than ever before. 
More than 400 agents be ong today and 
efforts to secure more are being made 
continually. 

Twenty-six hundred dollars was 
pledged by the members at the annual 
meeting in Newark to enable the offi- 
cers to engage a capable paid secre- 
tary, but such a person has not been 
hired. Secretary-treasurer S. H. Cal- 
vert, of Asbury Park, explained it was 
due to the high salaries demanded by 
those whom he had interviewed for the 
position and the general expenditures 


(Continued on page 23) 
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$237,665,071.48 of Insurance in Force 
An increase of over Thirty-one Millions in 
six months. 
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MUST HAVE $5,000,000 
IN FORCE TO JOIN 


American Life Convention . Amends 
Constitution; Dues Increased to 
$500; Re-Insurance Co's Eligible 





LARGELY 


Convention Endorses American Ser- 
vice Bureau Created Last Winter; 
C. G. Taylor President 


MEETING ATTENDED 


(By a Special Correspondent) 
Kansas City, Sept. 24 
session the 


In executive 
American Life Convention 
which met here this week acted on sev- 
eral important matters, chief among 
being an endorsement of the 
American Service Bureau. 


them 


The bureau 
was created last wintef following con- 
sideration of it at 
tion. 


the Omaha conven- 


Discussion was general and there was 
considerable opposition to binding the 
organization to the 
plan, 


inspection bureau 
After thoroughly analyzing the 
plan it was endorsed by the organiza- 


tion whose members 


may 
individual 


enjoy this 
service by subscription 
thereto. 
The pro- 
“ding that a company must possess at 
* five million of 
as a condition 
ship. It 


constitution was amended 


business in force 
precedent to member- 
formerly set at three 
millions, and dues were increased from 
$300 annually to $500. 

Other changes in the constitution 
that re-insurance 
panies are eligible to 


was 


were hereafter com- 
membership. 

To meet the opposition of certain in- 
surance commissioners the constitu- 
tion was further amended striking out 
a former requirement that 
a member a company must 
Official document from its home insur- 
ance department testifying as to the 
company’s reliability and financial solv- 
ency. 


to become 
submit an 


Telegram From Agents 

The following telegram was received 
by the American Life Convention, from 
President J. Stanley Edwards of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in annual convention at Bos- 
ton, 

“The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters send most cordial and felici- 
tous greetings to the officers and mem- 
bership of the American Life Conven- 
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tion, and pledge our sympathies and 

support to your program for the wider 

expansion of life insurance service and 

the continued improvement in_ the 

ethics that must uphold such service. 
Largest Meeting 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention at Kansas 
City September 22-24 was the largest 
in the organization’s history. Three 
hundred persons were registered com- 
prising the chief executives of ninety- 
eight company members, There were 
twenty-one visiting companies repre- 
sented, a full baker’s dozen of insur- 
ance journalists, five insurance depart- 
ment officials and thirty-five ladies. 

At the opening of the session on Fri- 
day, the last day of the meeting, Secre- 
tary Blackburn read an invitation from 
the Kansas City life companies, the 
hosts of the convention, for all present 
to visit the home offices of these com- 
panies. 

The American Life Convention now 
has a total membership of 131 com- 
panies, a gain of 13 for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Frey’s technical paper on “Co- 
Insurance and Re-Insurance of Excess 
Risks” revealed painstaking research. 

President Watts, of the Merchants 
Life, discussing Frey's paper said that 
this problem of net lines and excess 
was a matter for wise determination 
not leaving out the proper considera 
tion of the service to agents. 

Actuary Blehl, of the Philadelphia 
Life, spoke of the technical phases of 
handling the loading and nets in re- 
insurance transactions. The test of the 
measure of net lines he said was based 
on strain on assets and surplus and 
every company should retain as large 
a part of the line as it gives off. 

Guilford Deitch said that the re-in- 
suring company could not guarantee 
dividends to the re-insured company as 
it would be discrimination. M. W. Tor- 
rey, manager re-insurance department 
of the Metropolitan Life, took issue 
with Mr. Deitch saying that the New 
York Insurance Department permitted 
dividend guarantees in re-insuring poli- 
cies, 

To Meet in Indianapo'is 

Invitations for the next annual meet- 
ing were announced from Atlantic City, 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Denver, San 
Francisco, and Saint Joseph. On mo- 
tion, the choice was left to the execu- 
tive committee, later rescinded by 
unanimous choice of Indianapolis. 

Chairman Gold, of the committee on 
resolutions, reported on the death of 
ten members during the year with ap- 
propriate reference, 

A resolution prevailed to clothe the 
executive committee with power as a 
permanent body to co-operate with oth- 
er organizations to benefit all condi- 
tions of life insurance service and to 
invite co-operation from similar organi- 
zations for this purpose, 

Officers elected as follows: President, 
Charles G. Taylor, vice-president At- 
lantic Life, Richmond, Va. Nxecutive 
committee's new members: H. W. John- 
son, H. R. Cunningham, George Graham. 





OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 

There is also a great moral wave 
sweeping the country which is going to 
have a beneficial effect on occupations, 
especially where moral hazard is in- 
volved, says S. E. Allison, actuary of 
the Pan-American Life in a talk to the 
field farce. But it must be remembered 
that all engaged in one occupation must 
be treated as a class: that while one 
concern has improved conditions and 
done away with a large part of the 
hazards to life from accident and un- 
sanitary surroundings, there are many 
other places in the same occupation 
where’ improved conditions would not 
obtain, and that the very unrest re- 
ferred to above, which is productive of 
g0od results, is also the cause of a 
constant moving and changing from 
one position to another, and an employe 
who is working under ideal conditions 
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the insuring public. 





Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary | 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 


ability. 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
anniversary. 
i] Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 

















today might be working under adverse 
conditions six months from _ now. 
Therefore, we must all go slow in our 
attempts to reduce ratings until such 
time as experience will teach us that 
the new conditions have produced a 
lasting and beneficial change. 


INTERNATIONAL’S GAIN 
The International Life, of St. Louis, 
has issued a statement to agents say- 
ing that in twelve months the Company 
has made a gain of 56 per cent more 
insurance than the average American 
company gained in the year 1919. 








1860 








Surplus & Insurance 
Jan. 1st Assets Liabilities Div. Funds in force 
ere $ 194,545 $ 10,000 $ 184,545 $ 499,979 ] 
1875 ..... 6,640,004 5,866,390 773,614 34,090,100 
a 14,825,966 13,701,958 1,124,008 54,199,371 
BOOG. vexatious 34,104,782 29,360,065 4,744,717 104,327,267 
1920 . .58,215,528 53,133,246 5,082,283 200,179,021 


Received from Policyholders..................$172,071,765 


Paid to Policyholders since organi- 
eee = —h 


Assets held as security for policy- 
DE Ri nianinndeceesvanéa 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


60th Anniversary 


The following figures show the growth of this Company 
since the first policy was issued on July 16th, 1860: 


1920 








58,215,528 188,358,419 


Net Gain to Policyholders after 
payment of all expenses and 
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NEW BUSINESS PAID FOR 1919......$37,342,844 


A GROWING COMPANY FOR GROWING MEN 
For a direct Agency connection address 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
50 Union Square, New York City 





$16,286,654 
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Three Hundred Attend 
Kansas City Meeting 


131 COMPANIES 





ON ROSTER 





Importance of the American Life Con- 
vention Manifest Throughout 
Entire Proceedings 





Kansas City, September 24.—With 
upwards of three hundred present at 
the opening session, the American Life 
Convention’s fifteenth annual meeting 
in Kansas City got an auspicious start 
late Wednesday morning. A pleasing 
room of ample proportions, well lighted 
and ventilated and offering a partial 
relief from the excessive heat which 
has gripped this city the past two days 
formed a proper setting for what prom- 
ised to be a successful convention in 
all ways. 

The usual form of welcome address- 
es were missing and instead Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Harty, of Mis- 
souri, talked of the work of life insur. 
ance companies in co-operation with 
insurance departments. He said that 
the right sort of insurance commis- 
sioner admitted his ignorance of tech- 
nical insurance subjects, but knew 
where and how to get information to 
guide him aright through sustaining 
cordial relations of confidence with life 
companies, Mr. Harty is the type of 
commissioner that is lifting supervision 
into the c'ass of specialized service for 
public we'fare, and he made clear in 
his welcome address that all he de- 
sired was to perform his duties along 
sound lines of business sense. 


131 Members 

President Goeble, of the Commercial 
National Bank of Kansas City, in a 
most pleasing way also gave greetings 
to the convention. He made a big 
point much appreciated, when he said 
that life insurance is the one big pow- 
er capable of stemming the destructive 
tide of bolshevistic heresies. 

Responding on behalf of the eonven- 
tion, Vice-President Francis V. Kees- 
ling, of the West Coast Life of San 
Francisco, an orator of grace in dic- 
tion and forcefulness second to none in 
the organization, p'easingly returned 
the greetings of the previous speakers. 

There are now 131 companies in the 
American Life Convention, as disclosed 
by the annual report of Secretary T. 
W. Blackburn, a gain for the year of 
thirteen companies. Mr. Blackburn 
presented a report that bristles with in- 
teresting things. He spoke in justifi- 
able pride of the cementing of rela- 
tions between the American Life Con- 
vention and all other organizations, 
particularly the insurance commission- 
ers’ convention, and the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

Mr. Blackburn rather startled some 
of the regulars when he said that he 
did not credit to the Government “un- 
successful experiment” in life insurance 
as being responsible for the un- 
parallel growth of the life insurance 
business during the last three years. 
This demonstration of confidence in life 
insurance, he affirmed, was due to the 
proof of insurance companies’ power 
and ability to meet financial stress and 
and pestilence and thus arouse people 
as never before to turn to so impregna- 
ble a system of financial solidity. 


Shirt Sleeve Session 

President Johnson’s address at the 
opening of the afternoon session, Wed- 
nesday, was listened to with much in- 
terest by a large gathering. The weath- 
er was much cooler, but at the conclu- 
sion of the president’s address, Secre- 
tary Blackburn suggested that all pres- 
ent remove their coats and from that 
time on the gathering was a shirt- 
sleeve one. 

Vice-President Welch, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, received a most _ respectful 
From such a distinguished 
source the analysis of the relation of 
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waste through lapsed policies to the 
question of surplus and wise manage- 
ment was particularly impressive. Mr. 
Welch made clear the vital element of 
an agent’s commission as it bears upon 
the question of a company’s progress 
and permanence. To keep policyhold- 
ers satisfied and continuing he declared 
to be the fundamental] requisite of good 
management. His remarkable address 
is extensively printed e'sewhere in this 
paper. 

President Woollen, of American Cen- 
tral Life, in discussing Mr. Welch’s pa- 
per, paid tribute to the co-operative 
service rendered all young life com- 
panies by Mr. Welch and his company. 
The successful operation of a Conser- 
vation Department Mr. Woollen out- 
lined as now maintained by his com- 
pany. The methods employed Mr. 
Woollen revealed had made an im- 
provement of 30 per cent in the lapse 
rate during eight years. 

Ten Year Farm Loan Too Long 

Secretary J. C. Claassen, of the 
Peters Trust Co., Omaha, read a com- 
prehensive paper on the safety of mort- 
gage loans and the machinery employed 
by specialists handling real estate lend- 
ing. He told of the losses and fore- 
closures under loans made direct by 
home offices of life companies with 
remote borrowers without the helpful 
assistance of local specia’ists to han- 
dle same, which he contended is the 
only safe method of placing loans. Re- 
newal of loans should be treated as a 
new transaction with new reports on 
the security and the person. He sug- 
gested that the convention adopt a 
standard loan blank for all companies. 

President McNamara, of the North 
American Life, discussing the paper, 
asserted that the farm loan is the very 
best investment a life insurance com- 
pany can make, limited to not more 
than seven years, preferably five years, 
and decrying the ten years loan. In- 
spection of loan applications should be 
made by the same inspection company 
that inspects the applicant for life in- 
surance. Companies should seek high- 
est rate interest loans obtainable under 
wise selection, the farm loan in this re- 
spect being the most attractive but call- 
ing for the exercise of greater skill in 
selection. 

Actuary Flanagan, of Bankers’ Life, 
also discussed the Claassen paper, op- 
posing loans by life companies in city 
dwellings. The operation and likely 
spread of the federal land bank idea 
the speaker intimated may drive life 
companies out of the lending of money 
to farmers unless at greatly reduced 
rates of interest. 

incontestable Clause Governs 

George Graham, vice-president and 
actuary of the Missouri State Life, 
spoke on the double indemnity benefit 
for accidental death under life con- 
tracts. He contended that the incon- 
testable clause governs both the life 
and accident provisions, making the 
underwriting problem an involved one. 
The agency cost for double indemnity 
feature he said was too large. Small 
companies he thought ought to re-in- 
sure all of the accidental feature until 
a large volume and good margin of sur- 
plus are acquired. He pleaded for 
standardized forms on this coverage. 

President Reynolds, of the Kansas 
City Life, discussing Graham’s paper 
agreed that the moral hazard is in- 
creased by the double indemnity feat- 
ure. The Kansas City Life experience 
on this double form in eleven years is 
as follows: 145,000 lives; 101 deaths; 


insurance in force $271,000,000; loss 
$157,000; cost average seventy-five 
cents. Mr. Reynolds disagreed that the 


advance of old age is responsible for 
the increase of accidents, his own ex- 
berience being that the highest average 
Percentage of accidental deaths oc- 
curred between ages 26 and 35. 
Regarding uniform clauses Mr. Rey- 
nolds said companies should all get 
better results if they agreed on uniform 
clauses. The use of the rider to cover 
sg feature was favored by the speak- 


Actuary Beckett, of the State Life, 
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contended that rates should be higher 
in advanced ages, disagreeing with Mr. 
Reynolds’ conclusion regarding age 
sroup where loss is greatest, 

New Officers of Legal Section 

The new officers of the Legal Section 
are ©. B. Welliver, chairman: Robert 
Stone, secretary. Mr. Welliver is coun- 
sel for the American Central Life of 
Indianapo’is and was the very compe- 
tent secretary last year of the Legal 
Section. Mr. Stone is counsel for the 
Kansas Life of Topeka, 

The dinner given the Legal Section 
by the local companies of Kansas City 
at the Blue Hills Country Club was an 
occasion long to be remembered pleas- 
antly and profitably. Seldom has so 
inspired an oration been listened to by 
life insurance men as that on this occa- 
sion by Col. Fred Lamont Smith, of 
Hutchinson, Kan. He explained the 
novel Kansas state plan for an indus- 
trial court to settle labor disputes, 
breathing of the spirit of patriotism 
and genuine Americanism. Col, Dan 
Simms, of Indiana, was a close second 
with a brilliant oration. 

Preliminary Term Legislation 

The Thursday morning session op- 
ened under pleasing weather condi- 
tions, a refreshing rain storm in the 
night having proved a welcome relief. 

Chairman Reynolds, of the special 
committee on valuations, detaching the 
work of this committee in the matter 
of extending the laws permitting the 
admittance of preliminary term com- 
panies, the committee was compli- 
mented on its work and was continued 
for another year, The report expressed 
the belief that great progress had been 
made in receiving endorsement of the 
preliminary term idea, Maryland has 
adopted a modified pre!timinary term 
method of valuation, the states of New 
York and Massachusetts alone thus far 
not recognizing this method, though 
progress toward that goal is reported 
by the committee. 

Dr. McGrew, chairman of the medical 
examination committee, reported on the 
work of standardizing medical examina- 
tions. He urged a uniform medical 
examination blank for all companies, 
and said that to improve the type of 
local examiners more companies should 
combine to appoint the same doctor for 
the work 

Commissioner Savage, of lowa, made 
a happy talk dwelling on the spirit of 
American loyalty and inculcating of 
sound ideals which life insurance fos- 
ters. 

Greetings From Life Presidents 

The special committee of three, ap- 
pointed by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, all present, to car- 
ry greetings from that organization, 
consisted of Vice-President J. V. E. 
Westfall, of the Equitable Society; 
Vice-President R. J. Mier, of the Pacific 
Mutual, and Vice-President R. W. Stev- 
ens, of the Illinois Life. Mr. Westfall, 
speaking for the committee and the 
Presidents’ organization, paid high trib- 
ute to the work of the American Life 
Convention, He spoke of the cordial 
spirit of co-operation now existing be- 
tween the two organizations in hand- 
ling the problems of life insurance de- 
velopment along sound lines. 

Mr. Westfall said that the time to 
begin to practice conservation of busi- 
ness was before the business was writ- 
ten, through careful agency selection 
and instruction. He paid tribute to the 
successful results attained by agency 
organizations and specialized agency 
work in companies. 

President Nueske, of the Old Colony 
Life of Chicago, read a paper “The 
Fundamentals of the Life Insurance Con- 
tract.” It was elemental and technical. 

Clever Talk By Barry 

James Victor Barry, of the Metro- 
politan Life, in characteristic manner 
in wit and who'esome sentiment de- 
lighted the convention in a tabloid gem. 

Chairman Dr. Henry Wireman Cook, 
of a special committee on a uniform 
medical blank, reported progress in the 
work. The committee is unanimously 
favorable to designing a standardized 
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SOME ILLINOIS LIFE FACTS 


q|HE Illinois Life is the greatest American company now doing a 
life insurance business exclusively on the non-participating plan. 
| The Illinois Life was founded in 1893 and has already passed 
——*~in insurance in force 21 of the companies which were well under 


way before the Illinois Life began. 


The Illinois Life in its annual statement gives actual market values 
as being in strict compliance with the Illinois statute and also the most 
exacting test of solvency, not finding it necessary nor deeming it advis- 
able to adopt the so-called amortized or the averaged valuations allowed 
by insurance departments, either of which valuations would largely in- 
crease the asset and surplus items. 


The Illinois Life operates in only 7 states believing that a small terri- 
tory thoroughly worked is more profitable to both Company and Agents 
and makes possible better service to policyholders. New states are 
opened only in order that men in Illinois Life service may be advanced. 

The Illinois Life especially prides itself on its Home State standing. 
Business is written each year in each of the 102 counties and more than 
60 per cent. of the one hundred odd millions of insurance in force is on 
the lives of citizens of Illinois. 


The Illinois Life does not seek its agency material from the organi- 
zations of other companies, 


The Illinois Life invested 10 per cent of its assets in Liberty Bonds and 
at the close of the World War waived all war clauses in policies matured 
by death making additional payments to beneficiaries and refunded to 
“aio policyholders all war premiums that had been charged or col- 
ecte 


THE ILLINOIS LIFE IS THE GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY! 


Illinois Life Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO 


JAMES W. STEVENS, President 
GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 
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blank for use of all companies. In a 
short time a tentative form of this uni- 
form blank will be sent to every com- 
pany member with the suggestion that 
it be submitted to all departments for 
suggestions and criticism. The results 
wi!l be considered by the committee 
and an approved blank evolved. 

The able address of Secretary Apple- 
by of the Ohio National Life on special 
training of salesmen was enthusiastic- 
ally received. It struck a high note for 
patriotic and unselfish service through 
life insurance for humanity’s uplift. 

General Manager Harry Cunningham, 
of the Montana Life, discussed Mr. 
Appleby’s paper. Smaller life com- 
panies he said must follow lead of old- 
er companies in giving more attention 
to scientifically training agents, within 
the restriction naturally imposed as to 
financial capacity for carrying on the 
work. No agent is worth a damn he 
said with all the great schemes of edu- 
cation unless he has first been sold the 
fundamentals of the great beneficence 
of the life insurance plan. 

He pleaded for the personal touch 
and intimate relationship between ag- 
ency manager and his local agent. The 
sales ability of life insurance he de- 
clared to be the highest and finest sales 
ability in all the world. 

Want Uniform Medical Blank 

The afternoon session opened with 
passage of resolution authorizing com- 
mittee on blanks to incorporate in its 
suggestions along with the idea of de- 
vising a uniform medical blank, a fur- 
ther suggestion for a uniform applica- 
tion blank. 

An exhaustive study of the best 
means of increasing public knowledge 
of and confidence in life insurance was 
presented by President Emmet C. May, 
of the Peoria Life. His research and 
earnestness, coupled with sincerity and 
a frank disclosure of his own success- 
ful methods made a deep impression 
on the meeting. He made an extem- 
poraneous protest against the implica- 
tion that there is a ready haven in the 
life insurance agency ranks for the fail- 
ures in other lines. 

President Rice, of the National Fidel- 
ity of lowa, discussing Mr. May’s paper, 
said that it was through the wise selec- 
tion of the right kind of agents that 
the public best learned what was best 
about life insurance service. He ap- 
proved co-operative advertising of the 
institution through the secular press. 
Urges Establishment of Publicity Bureau 

Treasurer Gold, of the Jefferson 
Standard, told of the success in the 
southern field of the efforts of life in- 
surance to induce living vital sermons 
from the pulpits by ministers. Plans 
for newspaper publicity were outlined 
in an interesting way by detail. He 
urged the establishment of a Publicity 
Bureau in the convention to put before 
the public generally the broad subject 
of life insurance service and its benefi- 
cence. 

Chairman Hamilton, of the commit- 
tee on departmental supervision, told 
of the cordial re'ations between com- 
pany members and the insurance com- 
missioners. e 

Vice-President Scott, of the Reliance 
Life, gave generously of his company’s 
valuable experience in writing accident 
and health insurance in connection with 
the life policy. 

President Hamilton, of the Federal 
Life, discussing Scott’s paper, said that 
all life companies write accident insur- 
ance, He spoke of the difficulty in hand- 
ling life and accident insurance through 
two separate heads in the same home 
Office. He revea'ed how successful had 
been his experience in developing able 
life insurance salesmen in connection 
with selling accident and health lines. 
He predicted an era of non-cancellable 
policies. Claims in accident and health, 
honestly handled have no reflex action 
On 'ife insurance renewals on the same 
risks. Agency conventions of the two 
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c'asses of agents in the same gather- 
ing have proved valuable to both 
classes, 

R. J. Merrill, of the United Accident, 
former New Hampshire insurance com- 
missioner, a member of the convention, 
spoke humorously of the days when as 
commissioner he knew all about the in- 
surance business, a condition now 
changed. He said that the accident 
business had helped their life insurance 
business. He expressed the belief that 
Massachusetts would ultimately adopt 
the preliminary term method of va'ua- 
tion. 











~— Sidelights | 











The speakers at the American Life 
Convention were handicapped in read- 
ing their prepared papers because they 
were compelled to stand in an artificial- 
ly lighted room where the rays of light 
formed a shadow on their manuscripts. 
It would immensely improve the task 
of the speaker and greatly increase the 
benefits accruing to the listeners and 
ease the burden on the speakers if a 
regular reading pedestal were provided 
for use at conventions, 

* *” a 


It was noticeable how seldom during 
the reading a speaker got applause. All 
the papers were of a technical nature 
which explains this absence. The ex- 
temporaneous remarks now and then 
got a good hand. 

. * 
Reynolds, of the Kansas 
was an ideal host, ably 
President Boone, of the 
Midland Life. Every consideration for 
the comfort and pleasure of those in 
attendance had been carefully planned 
and skilfully put through. 
a” *” * 


President 
City Life, 
assisted by 


Insurance supervising officials pres- 
ent were Commissioners Harty, of 
Missouri; Savage, of lowa; and Deputy 
Maddin, of South Dakota. 

a” * *” 

A most admirable plan was followed 
by President Johnson in arranging for 
advance preparation of all discussions 
of papers heard. Every person called 
on to follow up the regular topics had 
previously been advised of his selec- 
tion and had been provided with an 
advance copy of the paper he was ex- 
pected to discuss. The plan was a big 
success. 

es @ 

Appreciative reciprocal felicitations 
were sent by the convention to retiring 
President Edwards of the National As- 
sociation and to Orville Thorp, presi- 
dent-elect. It was pleasingly comment- 


ed on in open meeting by Secretary 
Blackburn that Mr. Thorp’s selection 
was a marked distinction in recogni- 


tion for the first time of the acceptance 
of the preliminary term form of valua- 
tion. Mr. Thorp's company, the Kan- 
sas City Life, operating on that plan. 
* * a 

Miller Hamilton spoke of the 
regrettable fact that changes had oc- 
curred in the personnel in not fewer 
than thirteen insurance departmental 
heads, saying that it was all wrong 
that these men should leave office about 
the time they began to learn something 


about the insurance business. 
+ * * 


Issac 


“Joe” Reynolds always was a center 
of interest at the American Life Con- 
vention, a tireless worker at all hours 
for the comfort and pleasure of those 


in attendance. If any one individual 
could be said to be the “father” of this 
organization it is he. In the fifteen 


years of its existence he has been a 
bulwark of strength in its defense and 
a dominant factor in its upbuilding. It 
is interesting to know that he and Mrs. 
Reynolds have never missed one of its 


Looks for Added 
Taxation Burdens 


BLACKBURN WARNS FRATERN ITY 


Taxation Talk Prominent in American 
Life Counsel Meeting; Deitch 
Crosses Swords With Hanten 


Kansas City, Sept. 23. 
life insurance companies have been ex- 
tremely fortunate thus far in escaping 
additional taxation by the several states 


Declaring that 


to supply the loss of revenue occasioned 
by the eighteenth Secre- 
tary Blackburn, of the American Life 
Convention, the legal section, 
warned the fraternity that this immun- 
ity from added 
could not confidently be hoped to con- 
tinue with 48 state legislatures in ses- 
sion before July 1, 1921. 

Taxation of life insurance premiums, 
that hoary old topic lawyers so dearly 
love to sing the changes on, occupied 
the greater part of the second morn- 
ing’s proceedings of the legal section. 
A paper by John B. Hanten, of Water 
town, S. D., opened the floodgates of 
oratory. Mr. Hanten in stentorian 
tones of the most approved style of 
campaign speaking thundered through a 
plea to demand less penalizing of life 
insurance by state governments advanc- 
ing the refreshing suggestion that local 
life companies pow enjoying relief from 
the premium tax granted by their own 
states, should lead the way to Utopia 
in appealing for equal relief to their 
competitors from other states. 

Guilford Deitch bore down heavily on 


amendment, 
before 


burdens of taxation 


annual meetings. The selection of Kan- 
sas City was by way of personal tribute. 


x“ * & 


At no previous convention were such 
elaborate and pleasing plans made for 
the enjoyment of*the ladies present. <A 
neatly printed card bore the directions 
to be followed for the five full days’ 
delights arranged for. There were thea- 
tre parties, club luncheons, drives, teas 

everything to add to the happiness of 
women guests of whom there were 
about 40 present. 


e + 


The entire convention was taken on 
a drive over the famous boulevards of 
Kansas City just prior to the banquet 
Thursday evening. 


* * * 


President Johnson presided with ex 
treme dignity and grace. He had his 
job well in hand at all times, even his 
introductory remarks being read by him 
from typed notes. There was lacking in 
this convention any clash of wits or 
conflict of minds; but in all the pro 
gram was of the very highest order of 
excellence, practically al] of the pre- 
pared papers being of the best, and the 
discussions of immense value. 


* * + 


Every time Harry Cunningham, of 
the Montana Life, rose to speak, which 
was on several occasions, he had the 
intense attention of all present, for he 
is one of the most forceful and inter- 
esting extemporaneous speakers in the 
organization. His nominative speech 
of Mr. Taylor was a gem. 


* * * 


The touch of feminine judgment was 
evident in the beautiful dinner arrange- 
ments, excelling anything at previous 
conventions, the credit going to Mrs. 
J. B. Reynolds, Mrs. Dan Boone and 
Mrs. W. T. Grant, of Kansas City. 


the burden which life insurance agents 
carry in the town and city license tax 
orgie so prevalent and which threatens 
widespread growth. He urged that the 
company organizations enlist the active 
Support of agents and their organiza- 
tions in handling locally the machinery 
of stemming the tide of increased taxa- 
tion on life insurance, saying that these 
resident general agents possessed 
power and influence in their several 
states which companies could profit by 

Secretary Blackburn took issue with 
the speaker, stating that as a general 
rule the life insurance agent in all leg- 
islative matters made a mess of it when 
attempting to protect the business, Al 
most always, he affirmed, such undi- 
rected activity in legislative affairs by 
resident agents resulted in the adop- 
tion of adverse laws. He paid tribute 
to the wise handling of such matters by 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers through its legislative commit 
tee headed by Henry Powell, of Louis 
ville. The proper course for handling 
legislation, he said, was through co- 
operation between the representatives 
of agency interests and organizations of 
company executives. 

President Johnson, of the American 
Life Convention, enlarged upon the 
need of cultivating a wider and more 
wholesome public appreciation of the 
importance of life insurance to. bring 
home the injustices of taxing thrift, 

Major Atkinson, of the Federal Life, 
in breezy style and a twinkle in his 
eye riddled the arguments advanced by 
revealing the folly of decrying the 
methods of raising money by states 
from taxing insurance premiums unless 
a practical, sensible substitute was of 
fered at the same time as a workable 
scheme for supplying the income asked 
to be released by sparing insurance. He 
said he had never heard of any life in- 
surance company offering to reduce its 
premiums as a condition precedent to 
its being relieved of the state premium 
tax Glittering generalities, he af 
firmed, got nowhere: if Ahere is to be 
relief of taxing life insurance some al 
ternative must be offered to 
the with the money now taken 
from insurance premiums for states’ 
needs beyond the cost of supervision 

Mr. Hanten in successful competition 
with the roar of street and autos 
which made of the meeting room a bed 
lam of noise, insisted that life insur 
ance companies demand to be placed in 
the same advantage of relief now ac 
corded the local mutuals and frater 
nals. Secretary Blackburn made an in- 
teresting report on the progress of Fed- 
era] taxation measures up for considera- 
tion by the next Congress, expressing 
the belief that the present offensive sys 
tem of taxing life companies would be 
abandoned and a more equitable plan 
substituted that would approximate a 
twelve per cent tax on free interest in- 
come, exempting real and four 
per cent of reserves. 

The one guest of the occasion, Asso- 
ciate Counsel Arthur Hurrell, read a 
scholarly and comprehensive paper on 
“Agency Qualification Laws,” which 
was declared to be the hit of the ses 
sion. He made clear that the employ 
ment of mere police power to preserve 
men from engaging in life insurance 
solicitation is a violation of federal con 
stitution rights and that no restrictive 
laws of this character could be passed 
that do not set out the standards of 
competency and _ trustworthiness as 
the measure of a man’s fitness to en 
gage in selling life insurance 


provide 
states 


cars 


estate 


OPEN BALTIMORE OFFICE 

John C,. Evans, son of John A. Evans, 
general agent of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company in Maryland, and 
Da'las S. Squire, formerly with the 
London & Lancashire Fire in its Hart 
ford office, have opened a general in- 
surance office in the Union Trust Build 
ing, Baltimore, 
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Making Farm 
Mortgage Loans 


HOW SYSTEM WORKS IN WEST 





Mortgage Banker Tells of Methods 
That Have Produced Best Results 
for Life Companies 


C. J. Claassen, secretary of the Peterg 
Trust Co. of Omaha, in discussing farm 
loan methods in the field and by the 
life companies said: 

The loaning territory is expanded 
gradually and usually from one center 
so that all loans remain within easy 
contact distance of the Home Office. 
This policy is adopted by many lenders 
from the very inception of the busi- 
nese, thereby to keep more closely in 
personal touch with the responsibility 
of placing loans. As new territory is 
added to the geographical lending cir- 
cle a very thorough investigation of 
the field is made. The Loan Super- 
visor spends many days in driving over 
and examining the territory. Upon his 
favorable report an examiner is sent to 
make a separate finding. Then an offi- 
cer carefully goes over the ground and 
if al! reports are favorable, compris- 
ing the study of soil, rainfall, character 
and nationality of population, etc., loan 
correspondents are appointed. These 
are always, as.far as possible, selected 
from among responsible bankers, who 
have been in business a sufficient length 
of time to become established and to 
have built up a reputation in the com- 
munity. Each year besides maintaining 
a personal watchful scrutiny we secure 
commercial reports on a'l correspond- 
ents to keep in touch with how they 
maintain their standing. 

In selectifg dependable correspond- 
ents it is good policy always to fully 
protect them on the loans they send in 
for the renewal of these loans and all 
other matters pertaining to this busi- 
ness from which some profit may accrue 
to them, and we also always protect 
the correspondent as far as possible in 
territory. This protection is given with 
the understanding that we in turn look 
to the correspondent for our protection 
in the submission of only such Joan 
applications into which they are willing 
to place their own funds. Reciprocal 
loyalty and fair play brings about a re- 
lation of honor, confidence and mutual 
understanding. 

When a loan application is received 
from a correspondent it is first platted 
with reference to other loans nearby. 

The two important requirements for 
safe rural land loans are: Intrinsic 
value of security, conscientiously and 
intelligently appraised with reference 
to past value, producing and community 
records; and ability and reputation of 
the borrower to take care of his obliga- 
tions promptly when due. For the pur- 
pose of applying these methods to the 
problem of investing Life Insurance 
funds in rural land loans, I have com- 
pi'ed data from inquiries made of over 
thirty of your largest Life Companies, 
each of which has more than five mill- 
ion dollars invested in mortgages. 

The average mortgage lending experi- 
ence of the thirty companies is over 
thirty-five years. Summing up the re- 
plies of twenty-four of these thirty com- 
panies they recommend: 

st. That the most successful pian 
for a Life Insurance company to make 
rural land loans is through financially 
responsible regional correspondents 
with a permanent organization and capi- 
tal, whose primary business is the mort- 
gage business and who have been in 
this business long enough to become 
thoroughly established and have built 
up a reputation for conservatism, there- 
by placing a strong moral responsibility 
behind each security. 











2nd. That there should be a close 
co-operation between the Company and 
the correspondent and a personal touch, 
in order to become acquainted with 
each other’s business methods. 

3rd. That it is advisable to have a 
territorial line with protection in the 
territory. 

Many life companies advise that they 
make their own examinations of every 
joan they take. Regarding this the 
Loan Manager of one of our largest 


= 
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eastern life companies, who have one 
hundred forty million invested in mort- 
gages, said to me, “If you have a re- 
sponsible mortgage banker as corre- 
spondent, who feels a strong obligation 
with regard to each loan made, it is 
unessential to inspect each loan from 
the Home Office. It is impossible for 
our field men to be as familiar with 
land values as your own examiners who 
intensify on a smaller territory. If, for 
instance, we made thirty loans in a 
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county, I wou'd examine four or five of 
them, picking these at random to cov- 
er the four corners of the county. From 
thes? the run of the securities can 
safely be judged.” He further contin- 
ued, “My Company does not do this 
and inspects every loan, but I feel justi- 
fied in saying that from my long experi- 
ence [ feel our Board gains nothing by 
exumining every loan and that it is an 
unnecessary item of expense, labor, 
and delay.” 
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Success in Writing 
Accident With Life 


SOME HOME OFFICE PROBLEMS 


Expense An Element; Use Same Cleri- 
cal Force; Not a Side-line; Educate 
Field, Says H. G. Scott 





How one company after an unfavor- 
able early experience in writing acci- 
dent and health insurance in connec- 
tion with life policies, developed this 
business into a successful and profit- 
able department, was told by H. G. 
Scott, vice-president and secretary of 
the Reliance Life of Pittsburgh. Re- 
viewing his company’s experience he 
said: 

About fourteen years ago the direc- 
tors of our company decided it would 
be advantageous to add an Accident and 
Health department to our Life com- 
pany, as several companies were sell- 
ing the combined policies. After we 
had investigated the results accom- 
plished by some of the companies then 
writing casualty insurance and some of 
the companies that had had Casualty 
departments and discontinued them, we 
were more discouraged than encour- 
aged. 

We did not drop the matter after the 
first investigation, but kept studying 
and working for a plan that would be 
feasible and we finally worked out the 
plan which appeared theoretically cor- 
rect to us. The result of our survey 
was that: 

1. By not issuing Accident and 
Health insurance without Life insur- 
ame; 

2. By having all risks examined 
physically and inspected when apply- 
ing for Life insurance; 

3. By making our agency contracts 
such that the commission to the ag- 
ent be adequate and keep the same 
agent writing Life business interested 
in selling Accident and Health insur- 
ance at the same time; 

4. By having the business admin- 
istered by the same force of officers 
and clerks that handle the Life busi- 
ness, with only the additional clerical 
help that the volume of business 
would require; 

5. It appeared conclusively to us 
that Accident and Health insurance 
could be safely written at compara- 
tively low and attractive rates. 

Beginnings of Accident 

Our Accident department was started 
in January of 1912, and our first year’s 
business was not very encouraging. The 
premiums received during that year 
amounted to only $19,000. In Janu- 
ary, 1913, we added the Health depart- 
ment and at that time launched our 
Perfect Protection Policy. Our total 
premium receipts from the Accident 
and Health department for that year 
were less than $45,000, which was far 
from encouraging. However, we felt 
sure of our plan in theory and went on 
the basis that anything theoretically 
correct must be-correct in practice, and 
this, we believe; we now have proven. 
Our Accident and Health premium in- 
come from the first six months of 1920 
was $310,000. 

There are many things to be consid- 
ered by a Life company entering the 
Accident and Health field, and the most 
important of all is one that is impor- 
tant to all Life companies, that is, the 
lapse ratio. How are Accident and 
Health claims settlements going to af- 


fect the lapse ratio? By careless, in- 
competent and dilatory handling of the 
claims a decidedly adverse ratio will 
be experienced, whereas careful, com- 
petent and prompt settlements will not 
only keep the policy in force, but will 
be the means of writing much additional 
insurance. 

The consideration next in importance 
is that all the men in charge of the 
agency force should be thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea that the sale of 
Accident and Health insurance is just 
as important to the company as the 
selling of life insurance. Our agency 
directors, supervisors and field superin- 





H. G. SCOTT 


tendents know that if they do not train 
and have their men sell Accident and 
Health, they cannot remain with the 
company. The agency contract must 
be drawn so that the agent receives an 
adequate commission and the volume of 
Accident and Health premiums must be 
calculated on a proper basis to count 
for Life volume for any additional re- 
muneration that may be allowed for 
bonuses, prizes, expenses, or Office al- 
lowances and renewal commissions. 


Considering Expense 


The Home Office or overhead ex- 
pense must have due consideration. If 
the Accident and Health business is 
handled by the same officers as handle 
the Life business, there need be no 
additional expense from this source. 
Our practice has been to have all Acci- 
dent and Health premiums fall due on 
the same date as the Life premiums. 
If it is necessary to term-rate an Acci- 
dent or Health policy, it is term-rated 
to the anniversary date of the Life 
policy. This is intended only to give 
an illustration of what appears an im- 
material thing which might prove very 
costly. It would mean if the Life and 
Accident and Health premiums were of 
variant dates, there would have to be 
additional addressograph plates, addi- 
tional clerical help in that department, 
additional clerical help in the Notice 
department, additional stationery, 
printing, and postage, and, what is the 
most expensive of all, renewing and re- 
instating would be nearly doubled. 

(The filing of papers and cards is 
an important matter. Casualty files and 
cards must be handled much more fre- 
quently than those of the Life depart- 
ment. A system must be devised 
whereby the papers are readily acces- 
sible. The accounting can be made 
either very complicated or simple. This 
is dependent on the ingenuity of the 
Accounts department of the Company. 

These matters may appear trivial to 
you, but they have been discussed at 
some length because the improper 
manner of tying up the Accident and 
Health production with the Life pro- 
duction in the agency contracts, the 
wrong system of renewing, a poor or 
expensive system of filing and account- 
ing are pitfalls which will change what 
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Uses of the Double 
Indemnity Benefit 


WHY COMPLICATIONS ARISE 





George Graham Points Out Ways of 
Avoiding Entanglement With 
Life Benefit 


The accidental death benefit, now in- 
corporated very generally in life poli- 
cies, more commonly referred to among 
insurance men as the “Double Indem- 
nity Benefit,” was discussed by George 
Graham, vice-president and actuary of 
the Missouri State Life of St. Louis. 


Life insurance companies became in- 
terested in this benefit primarily be- 


should be a profitable business into a 
failure. 

After seven years of hard work the 
Reliance Life has stamped indelibly 
upon itself the idea of perfect protec- 
tion. We have in this time seen an 
agency force that received the innova- 
tion seven years ago with ice-water 
coolness gradually warm up until now 
every man carrying a Reliance rate book 
is selling perfect protection. In fact, 
a great many of our representatives 
have said within the past three or four 
years if we should discontinue selling 
Accident and Health additions to our 
Life policies, they would be compelled 
to seek another means of livelihood. 

The average individual is not inter- 
ested in Life insurance unless it is 
made particularly attractive by a sales- 
man. The policy may easily be made 
interesting, provided it is shown that 
the insured will receive personal ben- 
efits during his lifetime for any and all 
loss occurring through accident, sick- 
ness, or total and permanent disability. 
It is our duty as insurers to have every 
insurable person adequately protected, 

not only against the ultimate loss 
when death occurs, but against loss of 
time as well,—and it is to our own in- 
terests to do so. A very considerable 
proportion of the lapse ratio of a life 
insurance company may be charged to 
the fact that the policy is permitted by 
the insured to terminate on account 
of curtailment of earnings or income 
and increase of expense when loss due 
to accident or sickness occurs without 
provision for reimbursement. Life in- 
surance written in combination with 
Accident and Health insurance is mea- 
surably self-supporting. A life insur- 
ance company is better fitted, through 
its highly-organized renewing depart- 
ment, to cope with the renewal prob- 
lem, than is a casualty company, and is 
in position to render more satisfactory 
service to its policyholders. 

Last year at Omaha we listened to a 
very able address by a representative 
of one of the large life companies which 
operates, independently of its Life busi- 
ness, one of the largest casualty busi- 
nesses done in the country. His posi- 
tion regarding life insurance compa- 
nies writing Accident and Health insur- 
ance was negative. From his point of 
view, he was correct in his conclusions. 
A life insurance company should not 
venture into a general casualty line, 
which is a distinct and separate busi- 
ness from life insurance, unless it is 
the intention to make it separate and 
distinct and to have an independent or- 
ganization to conduct jt properly. Our 
investigations have shown us that even 
this is dangerous. Personal Accident 
and Health insurance is a part of and 
appertaining to the business of insur- 
ance on human life, and if the proper 
methods are used, Accident and Health 
insurance should be incorporated in 
every Life insurance policy the same as 
a total and permanent disability clause, 
which has become a part of almost 
every life insurance policy issued to- 
day. 


cause of its attractiveness from the 
salesman’s point of view. Mr. Graham 
said it was frankly a selling point used 
as an aid in persuading people to buy 
life insurance. According to the United 
States Census Statistics, the deaths 
from accident, suicide and homicide in 
the registration area represented 7.67 
per cent of the total deaths for the year 
1917, or 1.088 per thousand of estimated 
population. According to the statistics 
on which the new American Men Mor- 
tality Table was based, approximately 
one out of every nine deaths between 
the ages of 20 and 50 is due to accident. 
The benefit is, therefore, a substantial 
one, 

An objection raised is that it misleads 
the insured as to the actual amount of 
protection afforded. A policy of $5,000 
life insurance with $5,000 of double in- 
demnity included is not to be com- 
pared to $10,000 of straight life insur- 
ance. 

When the payment of a claim is de- 
pendent on the cause as well as the 
fact of death there is the possibility of 
a little delay in satisfying the company 
as to the correctness of the proofs sub- 
mitted, and because the beneficiary may 
seek to attribute death to accident on 
some far-fetched theory, the courts may 
have to be invoked, thereby suspending 
settlement of the liability for the life 
benefit which the company is entirely 
willing to admit. 


Why Separate Rider Is Used 

Some companies, which grant the ben- 
efit by means of a rider attached to the 
life policy, are prompted to do so not 
only because it eliminates the neces- 
sity for a multiplicity of forms but also 
on the theory that such a rider will not 
be construed as part of the life policy, 
subject to the provisions and particu- 
larly the standard provisions of the life 
contract, but will be considered as a 
supplementary contract, separate and 
distinct from the life policy except in 
so far as certain provisions of the life 
policy are made a part of the supple- 
mentary contract. 

Where the benefit is granted by 
means of a provision incorporated in 
the life policy itself it seems reason- 
able to expect that the contract will be 
construed as a policy of life insurance 
providing for payment of one sum in 
event of natural death and another sum 
in event of death by accident, as de- 
fined in the policy. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the standard provision re- 
quiring that a policy shall be incontest- 
able after not more than two years 
from the date of issue would apply 
alike to the insurance payable on natu- 
ral death and to the sum payable if 
death should be the result of an accl- 
dent. If death should result after the 
expiration of the contestable period 
from an accident not coming within the 
meaning of an accident as defined by 
the terms of the policy, the company, 
in denying liability for the double in- 
demnity benefit, would not be seeking 
to avoid the policy because it would ad- 
mit liability for the amount of insur- 
ance payable by the policy’s terms. 

It seems logical to hold that the in- 
contestable clause should not alter the 
construction of the double indemnity 
clause in the determination of what 
deaths are deemed accidental and what 
deaths are not accidental within the 
definition set forth in the policy. 

If the courts should hold that the In- 
contestable Clause of the policy applies 
alike to the life benefit and the accl- 
dental death benefit, then the excep- 
tions usually found in the double indem- 
nity clause relating to suicide, aero- 
nautics, submarine operations, violations 
of law, poisoning, and indeed any re 
striction excepting military or naval 
service in time of war, would be null 
and void after the incontestable period. 
This would seem to be an extreme view 
to take and might be carried so far as 
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to debar the company from placing a 
time limitation within which death 
must occur or even from declaring the 
benefit non-effective after the maximum 
age has been reached. Such a construc- 
tion might result in many infectious dis- 
eases and other bodily ailments being 
construed as accidents and under such 
circumstances it would become imprac- 
ticable for the companies to grant the 
benefit, and certainly not at the pres- 
ent prevailing premium rates. 


Experience Nullifies Dangers 


The fact that during fifteen years’ ‘ex- 
perience with the benefit we have so 
far escaped such an extreme construc- 
tion would seem to afford some assur- 
ance that these dangers are more imag- 
inary than real. 

The difficulty of this question might 
be avoided if there be inserted in the 
incontestable clause an exception as to 
the accidental death double indemnity 
benefit. | 

There are three sources from which 
statistics can be secured to be used as 
a guide in arriving at what constitutes 
an adequate premium for the benefit. 
These are, first, census statistics; 
second, the experience of the companies 
obtained by comparison of their total 
exposures with the number of deaths 
resulting from accident; and, third, the 
experience of the companies confined to 
the double indemnity benefit itself. 

It may reasonably be expected that 
census statistics will show a _ higher 
death rate from accident than that like- 
ly to be experienced by the companies 
as there are included in the census fig- 
ures deaths resulting from occupational 
hazards which the companies will not 
assume. 

An accidental death rate derived from 
the whole experience of the companies 
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can not, be altogether satisfactory as 
some proportion of the deaths are al- 
most sure to have been reported as 
arising from natural causes which 
would be shown as accidental deaths 
if an accidental death benefit twice as 
great as the normal life insurance ben- 
efit had been payable; moreover, there 
may be some selection exercised against 
the company resulting in a heavier av- 
erage accident rate among those taking 
the benefit than among the policyhold- 
ers as a whole because the preferred 
risk is less likely to be attracted by 
this benefit than the risk more ex- 
posed to accideat. The actual exper- 
ience of the company with the double 
indemnity benefit is the most reliable 
basis available to us for arriving at the 
cost. While a considerable amount of 
statistics derived from census reports 
and the company records have been 
published, there is but little available 
which relates strictly to the experience 
of the companies under the double in- 
demnity benefit. 

In 1916, Mr. Beckett of the State Life 
of Indiana, reported that on an ex- 
posure of $130,919,557 the State Life 
had experienced death claims of $119,- 
870.14, which would indicate a rate of 
$.91 per $1,000. Mr. Beckett has since 
reported that over eleven years’ exper- 
ience by amounts with a one year ex- 
posure of approximately $400,000,000 
the cost of double indemnity in the 
State Life of Indiana has been $.77 and 
a fraction, murder excluded. Mr. But- 
tolph, of the American Central, reports 
a rate for death by accident and hom- 
icide for the years 1911 to 1915 of 
$.8847 per $1,000. Mr. Webb, of the 
Kansas City Life, reports that the net 
rate which the double indemnity ben- 
efit has cost his company is $.73 per 
$1,000. 

Mr. Hutchinson of the Mutual Life, 


reported in 1918 that the death rate 
for ages at issue 15 to 56 was $.653 per 
$1,000 exposed, and for all ages $.665, 
among insured lives in his company 
from accident of any kind, occupations 
involving hazard for which an extra 
premium was charged, being excluded. 
Mr. Hunter, of the New York Life, has 
since reported that an investigation of 
the statistics of the New York Life con- 
firmed those of the Mutual Life. On 
the other hand, Mr. Morris, of the 
Travelers, has reported that a similar 
ratio for the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany’s life department, covering the 
years from 1902 to 1916 inclusive, shows 
a rate of $1.05 per $1,000. 

On a limited experience of $22,000,000 
of preferred business in our own company 
for the years 1911 to 1919 our approxi- 
mate cost was $1.65 per $1,000 of insur- 
ance; this high rate was undoubtedly 
partly due to claims of large amounts, 
larger than we would have assumed had 
we been governed in fixing our maxi- 
mum solely by the amount of such busi- 
ness on our books. 

Age Limit Material Factor 

Published statistics indicate an _ in- 
creasing death rate from accident with 
advance in age, so that the limiting age 
beyond which a company will not cover 
an insured for accidental death benefit 
is a very material factor in arriving at 
the gross premium to be charged. 

In the selection of risks the inclusion 
of the benefit undoubtedly adds to the 
complexity of the case as there are a 
number of impairments which need not 
affect the eligibility of the applicant for 
life insurance but take on material sig- 
nificance when an accidental death ben- 
efit is added. Rupture, deafness, loss 
of an eye, an arm or a leg, or any ser- 
ious impediment to the free use of the 
applicant’s arms or legs necessitates 
withholding the benefit. On the other 


hand, there are some physical impair- 
ments calling for added premiums in 
connection with the life insurance ben- 
efit which can be ignored as not affect- 
ing the accident hazard, such, for in- 
stance, as tubercular family history and 
over-weight that is not Loo pronounced. 
It would not be good underwriting to 
grant the double indemnity benefit 
where there is a heart impairment, a 
pronounced family history of apoplexy 
or insanity or where the personal his- 
tory shows a marked tendency to acci- 
dent. 
Moral Hazard a Big Question 

The most serious question of selec- 
tion likely to arise is one in connection 
with that intangible thing, the moral or 
speculative hazard. No such hazard 
may seem to exist so long as the ben- 
efit is confined to life insurance but 
may loom up quite largely in connection 
with the double indemnity. An analysis 
of the causes of death made in connec- 
tion with the Medico Actuarial and 
American Men Investigations show that 
the accident death rate in the years 
immediately following issuance of the 
insurance is higher than in later years, 
and the suicide rate rather less than that 
ultimately experienced, indicating the 
possibility that many deaths from sui- 
cide in the contestable period are re- 
ported to the companies and may have 
to be settled by them as accidents. 

Where the contingency covered, as in 
the case of the double indemnity ben- 
efit, is likely to happen only in a lim- 
ited number of cases, ihe fluctuations 
in the experience of the company from 
year to year are apt to be quite ex- 
tensive until at least a substantial vol- 
ume of such business has been placed 
on the books. When a company adopts 
this benefit it can more quickly acquire 
a substantial volume by extending the 
privilege to its existing policyholders. 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


The Eastern Underwriter Company, 
105 William Street, 
New York City. 


My Dear Sirs: 

The Kansas City Life Insurance Company completed its sixteenth 
year August 1, 1920, under the direction of President J. B. Reynolds. On 
that date the company had insurance in force of $213,641,040.00, of 
which $212,724,990.00 has been written by the company’s agents, on its 
own application forms, examined by its medical examiners and Kansas City 
Life policies issued, every one of which contains the signature of President 


The balance, $916,050, was on the books August 1,1 904, or 


has since been added by reinsurance. 
During the sixteen years the assets of the company have increased 


from $212,000 August 1, 1904, to $16,000,000 August 1, 1920. 
Yours very truly, 
C. N. Sears, Secretary. 
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Objections to Agency 
Qualification Laws 


HURRELL SHOWS LEGAL ASPEC' 





Test of Constitutionality is Whether 
Regulations Actually Promote 
Public Welfare 


Somewhere between the Constitu- 
tional limitations and the police power 
as defined by the Courts, will be found 
he answer to the question of how far 
a legislature may go in restricting the 
right of a man to solicit life insurance, 
said A’fred Hurrell, third vice-presi- 
dent and general slicitor of The Pru- 
dential, in discussing agency qualifica 
laws before the Legal Section of 
Life Convention. 
Hurrell, 
with the 


tion 
the American 

| sympathize, said Mr. 
cerely and whole-heartedly 
great body of honorable and able men 


sin- 


who represent our companies, in their 
desire and in their efforts to make of 
the solicitation of life insurance a busi- 


ness of the highest grade. On this 
question, however, | have long enter 
.ained doubts whether a law, which 


would be considered ideal from the 
point of view of the bona fide agency 
iorces, would be constitutional, and 
whether one which was constitutional 
would be satisfactory to 
press for restrictive legislation. 

The constitutional principles which 
must be considered in a discussion of 
the subject arise by reason of the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
fundamental principles embodied in 
these amendments are to be found in 
practically all the constitutions of the 
several states, so that as we refer to 
them it may be well to remember that 
they are double-riveted in our juris- 
prudence and both in force at one and 
the same time. 

The material language of the Fifth 
Amendment is, “nor shall any person 
* * * be deprived of life, liberty, o1 
property, without due process of law,” 
and that of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
‘nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law.” 

The Term “Liberty” 

The term “liberty” has been con- 
strued by the couris to inc’ude the 
right to earn a livelihood in any tawful 
calling or occupation and to pursue any 
lawful trade or avocation. The right to 
labor has many times been held to be 
a property right. The right to work in 
any lawful trade or occupation, there- 
fore, is under double protection of the 
Constitution as a part of the liberty 
guaranteed to citizens therein and also 
as property. No legis'ation of state or 
nation may take away either from any 
citizen without due process of the law. 
And the mere enactment of a law which 
takes away this liberty or property 
from the citizens has been held not to 
be that due process which the Constitu- 
tion requires. If a law assumes to do 
this, therefore, it is unconstitutional 
and invalid. Or, if a law, which on its 
face does not do this, but under which 
officers charged. with its execution as- 
sume to act so as to produce the pro- 
hibited result, such acts are unconsti- 
tutional and will be restrained by the 
courts. 

Along with these principles must be 
considered that “attribute of sovereign- 
ty” known as the Police Power, which 
the courts hold is inherent in every 
government and as underying even 
constitutions. The Police Power, says 
one court, “as understood in American 
Constitutional law means simply the 


those who 
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power to impose such restrictions on 
private rights as are practically neces- 
Sary for the general welfare of all.” 
It is, says another, “that inherent and 
plenary power in the State, which en- 
ables it to prohibit all things hurtful 
to the comfort, safety and welfare of 
society.” Another judicial description 
ot it is, “those powers by which the 
health, good order, peace and general 
welfare of the community are promot- 
ed.” Somewhere, between the Consti- 
tution and the Police Power, will be 
found the answer to the question of 
how far a legislature may go in re- 
stricting the right of a man to solicit 
life insurance. 

In considering how far constitutional 
guaranties may be modified it will be 
well to remember that before restrict- 
ive regulations may be visited upon an 
occupation under the Po'’ice Power, it 
must be established as a fact that the 
regulations sought to be imposed do 
actually bear a reasonable relation to 
the health, safety, morals or welfare of 
the community. This fact is to be de- 
termined by the courts and is not set- 
tled by a mere fiat of the legislature. 

This point was ably set forth by Earl, 
J., writing for the N. Y. Court of Ap- 
peals in the Jacobs case, (98 N 8), 
His opinion in this well known case 
sums up the law on this question and 
is replete with citations of the leading 
authorities and quotations therefrom. 
The court adopted the view expressed 
by the Supreme Court of Hlinois (70 
ili. 191) when in speaking of the Police 
Power the court there said, “As a gen- 
eral proposition, it may be stated, it is 
the province of the law-making power 
to determine when the exigency exists, 
calling into exercise this power. What 
ure the subjects of its exercise, is clear- 
ly a judicial question.” 

The question before the 
court was whether an act prohibiting 
the making of cigars in a tenement 
house was or was not constitutiona'. 
The legislature had declared the act 
to be one “to improve the public 
health” and thus ostensibly sought to 
justify it under the police power, On 
judicial inquiry it was shown as a mat- 
ter of fact, and the court so found, that 
the regulation sought to be imposed 
was inappropriate in that it did not 
relate to or bear on the conditions of 
sanitation surrounding the manufacture 
of cigars, but that it arbitrarily pro- 
hibited the making of cigars in certain 
places without regard to whether those 
places were or were not sanitary. In 
other words, that despite its avowed 
purpose, the act did not bear that rea- 
sonable relation to public hea’th which 
anil sustain it under the police power 
in its attempted modification of consti- 
tutional rights. The court said, in de- 


New York 


would be of 
could, without 
property or its value, 
deny him the 


worth, if the 
compensation, destroy 
deprive the owner of its use, 
right to live in his own house, or to work at 
any lawful trade therein.” 

Guise of Police Regulations 

And in reaching its conclusion the 
court commented, “Under the mere 
guise of police regulations, personal 
rights and private property cannot be 
arbitrarily invaded, and the determina- 
tion of the legis'ature is not final or 
conclusive,’ and also quoted with ap- 
proval the following language of Jus- 
tice Field, (111 U. S. 746): 

“Among the inalienable rights as proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence is the right 
of men to pursue any lawful business or voca 
tion in any manner not inconsistent with the 
equal rights of others, which may increase 
their property or develop their faculties, so as 
them their highest enjoyment. The 
common business and callings of life, the 
ordinary trades and pursuits which are inno 
cent in themselves, and have been followed in 
all communities from time immemorial, must, 
therefore, be free in this country to all alike 
upon the same terms. The right to pursue 
them without let or hindrance, except that 
which is applied to all persons of the same 
age, sex and condition, is a distinguishing 
privilege of citizens of the United States, anc 
an essential element of that freedom which 
they claim as their birthright.” 


Applying the doctrine, then, of this 


to wive 


well reasoned case to the question of 
agency qualifications, we must conclude 
that a legislature cannot arbitrari'y 
permit some men to sell life insurance 
and exclude others by the mere device 
of declaring its act to be for the public 
welfare. The matter will not rest 
there. The courts will not take the 
legislature’s word for it, but wi'l test 
the act in the light of the natural re- 
sults which will flow from it in prac- 
tical operation. They will inquire into 
the whole question to determine wheth- 
er aS a matter of fact the regulations 
provided will actual!y conserve or pro- 
mote the public welfare or whether 
their real object is to further the in- 
terests of a special class. If they find 
that the public welfare is promoted by 
the act they will sustain it even if it 
also benefits a class, but if a benefit 
to a class is clearly seen, and the bene- 
fit to the public very obscure or fanci- 
ful, they will not allow a man’s consti 
tutional right to earn money to be de- 
nied him merely because the legisla- 
ture says in denying him that right it 
was acting in the public interest. 

We note that some few years ago 
the legislature of Illinois passed an act 
by which it attempted to enact as bind- 
ing law that no person who was not a 
registered pharmacist would be permit- 
ted to sell patent medicines except as 
the state board of pharmacy in its dis 
cretion might license other persons in 
villages and other localities to sell 
same, The Supreme Court of Illinois, 
in Noel v. People, (58 N. KE. 616), held 
the law unconstitutional in that it de- 
prived persons, who were thus denied 
the privilege of sel'ing the patent medi 
cines, of their property without due 
process of iaw, and violated the section 
of the Constitution which prohibited 
the legislature from granting special 
or exclusive privileges and because 
the granting of an arbitrary power to 
the board of pharmacy to issue licenses 
“in their discretion” was an unwar- 
ranted and invalid attempt to delegate 
legislative powers. 

In reference to the last ground of ob 
jection to the statute, it is interesting 
and suggestive to the subject in hand 
to note that the court criticizes the 
lack of any legislative regulation or 
condition which should serve as a guide 
to the board in passing on applications 
for licenses. It intimates that if the 
legislature had provided the standards 
up to which applicants must measure, 


the finding on this point would have 
been different. 
Coming now to cases affecting the 


regulation of insurance agents and 
brokers, I invite your attention to the 
cases of Hauser v. The North Britis! 
& Mercantile Ins. Co., (1386 N. Y. S. 
1015; 152 A. D. 93; affirmed, 100 N. E. 
52: 206 N. Y. 455); and, Stern v. Metro- 
politan, (154 N. Y. S. 283; 154 ms a 
472; 111 N. E. 1101). 
New York Law of 1911 


In 1911 the New York legislature en- 
acted a law for the licensing of fire in- 
surance brokers. The condition exist- 
ing in New York City in particular in 
the business was desperate according 
to the 'egitimate whole-time brokers. 
who had built up large and expensive 
plants of agents, inspectors and engi- 
neers to serve properly the insuring 
public. Small brokers and_ part-time 
men plied the brokerage trade without 
let or hindrance. Lawyers, ministers, 
real estate dealers, life insurance solici 
tors, grocers, clerks, and in fact any 
person who controlled any business, 
no matter how smal!, could place it and 
receive commissions therefor. And the 
men who were devoting their whole 
time to the fire brokerage business 
were anxious to restrict the license so 
that the “part-timers,” and the unfit 
should be prohibited from doing. busi- 
ness and earning commissions, Here 
was a line of insurance where the skill 
and technical knowledge demanded of 
successful men was at least equal to 


that required of life insurance solici- 
tors. What with the various co-insur- 
ance clauses, special permits, local fire 
regulations, mortgage provisions, the 
System of charges and credits for vari- 
ous degrees of fire protection or lack 
ot Same, which entered into the mak- 
ing of the rate, the subjects of the in- 
surance itself—such as buildings, con- 
tents, use and occupation and rent, dif- 
ferent hazards in the same building, 
each affecting the rate on all—here 
was a confusion of factors which re- 
quired special knowledge in the apply- 
ing thereof if the public was to be pro- 
tected when it bought and paid for fire 
insurance. 

So the legislature was convinced that 
the public welfare demanded that fire 
brokers be licensed and regulated. In- 
stead, however, of laying down stand- 
ards of competency as the test for se 
curing a license it provided that before 
an applicant could be granted one he 
must file a verified petition with the 
Superintendent of Insurance, setting 
forth (among other things) “(d) That 
the applicant is engaged, or intends to 
engage, in good faith, principally in 
the insurance business, or that he con- 
ducts, or intends to conduct, such busi- 
ness in connection with a real estate 
agency or a real estate brokerage busi- 
ess,” 

The owners of delicatessen shops 
were to be prescribed,’ while dealers in 
real estate were favored, besides, of 
course, the reguiar whole-time legiti- 
mate fire broker. Here was an honest 
attempt to better this line of business 
by restricting it to men who were wholly 
engaged in it or were engaged in it to- 
gether with another cognate or ger- 
mane business, which would naturally 
fil in well under one management, 

The statute lasted just long enough, 
however, to furnish the New York 
courts with a perfect text from which 
to expound and apply well known con- 
stitutional principles. When their opin- 
ions were filed, holding the law hope- 
lessly invalid, the insurance business 
and the public stood advised once more 
of some fundamentals which no Amer- 
ican legislature can ignore in shaping 
laws designated to limit the right of 
men to work, 

Hauser, the plaintiff in the case in 
question, was not a whole-time broker, 
nor a real estate dealer, but in a whol- 
ly different line of business. He, never- 
theless, had a line of fire brokerage 
business which he desired to continue. 
A license was refused him as he could 
not comply with the requirement before 
quoted. He thereupon sued and the 
case went to the Appellate Division on 
an agreed state of facts. Judgment 
was for the plaintiff, waich was affirmed 
in the Court of Appeals. The language 
of these courts in disposing of the 
statute is so forceful and illuminating 
on the subject in hand that I feel some 
of it should be recorded in this dis- 
cussion, 

Appellate Division Decision 

Said the Appellate Division in part: 

“We think that the business of insurance, 
fire, accident, and liability as well ag life, so 
involves the public welfare as to justify its 
regulation by the Legislature, and that the 
right to regulate the business necessarily in- 
volves the right to regulate not only the com 
panies themselves, but the persons through 
whom the business of insurance is transacted 
The requirement of a license or certificate of 
authority to do business is one of the most 
efficient means of securing the proper regula- 
tion, It seems to us that the primary pur 
pose of the statute was to confine the business 
to those who complied with the provisions of 
the Insurance Law. It is suggested that one 
of the principal reasons for requiring a license 
was to prevent the practice of rebating, and 
no doubt that was the purpose of the provision 
for revocation of a license. We think therefore 
that, in so far as the general purpose of the 
act is concerned, it is a valid exercise of leg- 


islative power. 
7 . . * . * 


“The requirement, however, that the applicant 
shall state in the application that he ‘is en- 
gaged or intends to engage, in good faith, 
principally in the insurance business or that 
he conducts or intends to conduct such busi- 
ness in connection with a real estate agency 
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or real estate brokerage business,’ presents a 
different question. The power to regulate a 
business to promote the public welfare does 
not include the right arbitrarily to interfere 
with or to impose unreasonable and oppres 
sive requirements upon the conduct of such 
business. (Fisher Co. v. Woods, 187 N. Y. 9; 
79 N. E. 836; 12 L. R. A. (N. S.) 707) It is 
suggested that the provision in question was 
intended to prevent a person from obtaining 
a certificate for the purpose of indirectly secur 
ing a rebate in the guise of commissions on 
insurance on his own property.” 
* . * . . * . 

‘Prohibiting an insurance agent from engag 
ing in other business merely for the purpose 
of insuring against his getting rebates under 
the guise of commissions on insurance on his 
own property appears to us altogether too far- 
fetched and unreasonable to be justified. Such 
a prohibition is an arbitrary and unreasonable 
interference with the right of the citizen to 
pursue any lawful calling or business. 

“It is next suggested that the business of 
insurance has become so complicated that an 
insurance agent will not be competent to trans- 
act a brokerage business unless he specializes 
and gives his whole attention to it. Of course, 
that claim has no support in reason, and the 
act was not passed for any such purpose. We 
have been unable to discover any theory to 
support the provision in question, and, as none 
has been suggested which commends itself to 
our reason, we are forced to conclude that the 
provision is invalid. As was suggested in the 
case of People v. Ringe, (197 N. Y. 143; 90 N. 
E. 451; 27 P R. A. (N. S.) 528; 18 Ann. Cas. 
474), which involved a somewhat similar ques- 
tion, we cannot refrain from the thought that 
the particular provision in question was con 
ceived and formulated in the interests of those 
engaged in the insurance brokerage business, 
either alone or in connection with a real es- 
tate brokerage business, and that the promo 
tion of the public welfare was so remote that 
it was not considered at all.” 

And the Court of ‘Appeals added in its thor 
ough and similar discussion of the case, the 
following: 

“Why should those who wish to engage in 
the business of soliciting and placing insur- 


ance not be permitted to conduct it as inci 


dental to, or in connection with, any other 
innocent occupation, except that of real estate 
brokers? Where the Legislature may prohibit 
a business, or an occupation, it may prescribe 
conditions upon which it may be conducted; 
but, if the business, or occupation, be useful 
to the citizen, and it be oat, the Constitu 
tion, both of the state and of the nation, guar- 
antees to him the right to pursue it freely, and 
any arbitrary restriction upon its pursuit should 
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be condemned as an invasion of the guaranty. 
In varying language, but with the same 
thought, in very many cases, this court has 
pointed out that the constitutionality of an act 
is to be tested by its effect upon the citizen's 
right freely to pursue lawful occupations; that 
a statute under the guise of an exercise of the 
police power cannot arbitrarily interfere with 
that liberty of pursuit; that the equal protec- 
tion of the Inws means equality of opportunity 
to all in like circumstances; and that classifi- 
cation to be valid must not be arbitrary and 
discriminate against persons without a_ basis 
in reason. These principles have become fa- 
miliar from frequent statement in the decisions 
and need no citation, nor discussion, of the 
cases here. They have become consistent ele 
ments in our popular form of government.” 

* . ‘ * . * 


“Arbitrarily, the statute interferes with a 
citizen’s business pursuits and, by an unrea 
sonable discrimination, deprives him of that 
equal opportunity, which the Constitution guar- 
antees to him. What is there in the calling 
of an insurance agent, or broker, which de 
mands any especial training, or knowledge, not 
readily to be acquired by any business man? 
That he should be qualified by antecedents and 
in character for engaging in an occupation call 
ing for some degree of trustworthiness may 
be true; as it is, also, true that the nature 
of this occupation, differing from other mer 
cantile pursuits, calls for an acquaintance with 
certain rules by which it is governed. But 
trustworthiness is the common property of men, 
and success in placing insurance will depend 
upon the industry, honesty, and competency, 
which the broker displays.” 

Comparing the doctrine of the Hauser 
case with that of the Smith-Texas case, 
it is interesting to note that both pro- 
ceed on precisely the same principle 
and that the same conclusion was 
reached, though the Hauser case was 
decided in 1912 in the New York courts 
and the Texas case in 1914 by the U. S. 
Supreme Court. As both were in liti- 
gation at the same time, reference was 
not made to the other in the argument 
of either. We cannot escape, therefore, 
from the force of these two independ- 
ent pronouncements by two of the most 
eminent courts in the country in de- 
termining what is not a valid exercise 
of the police power in relation to ag- 
ercy qualifications. 


somewhere 


Coming back to the assertion that 
between the Constitution 


and the police power would be found 
the answer to the question of how far 
a legislature may go in restricting the 
right of a citizen to solicit life insur- 
ance, I wou'd say, summing the matter 
up academically, that the cases fairly 
demonstrate: 


— 


ww 


— 


or 


fr) 


. That the right of a citizen freely to 


follow any lawful occupation is 
guaranteed to him by the Constitu- 
tion. 


. That this right may not be abridged 


or restricted by the state except un- 
der the police power. 


. That the police power of the state is 


not above the Constitution, but can 
only be exercised in accordance 
therewith for the actual protection of 
the health, morals, safety or welfare 
of the community. 


. That the exercise of the police power 


can only be sustained where the 
abridgement of the constitutional 
rights of the citizen is clearly shown 
to be for the protection of the health, 
etc., of the community in general. 


. That where, in the exercise of the 


police power in regulation of a law- 
ful occupation by license or other- 
wise, certain qualifications are to be 
required to be met by the citizen pre- 
liminary to following the occupation, 
these qualifications must have refer- 
ence to his competency and _ trust- 
worthiness, and cannot be merely 
arbitrary requirements. 


. That a state may lodge discretion in 


a public board or official to deter- 
mine the competency or trustworthi- 
ness of a citizen who applies for a 
license to follow an occupation com- 
ing within the police power of the 
state, and in such cases the pre- 
sumption is that the board or official 


will exercise that discretion honest- 
ly and not arbitrarily or capricious- 
ly; and, 


= 


That if such board or official acts 
arbitrarily, its or his action wi'] be 
unconstitutional and subject to be 
reviewed and set aside by the courts. 


; We may conclude, therefore, that val- 
id laws may be enacted requiring life 
insurance solicitors to be licensed, but 
that the license provided for must eith- 
er be granted to every person who ap- 
plies therefor or that standards of com- 
petency and trustworthiness must be 
set up in the statute to which all must 
measure (and to which all must have 
the opportunity of measuring), as a 
condition of securing the licenses; that 
if the law itself does not set up those 
standards, but leaves the granting of 
the license to the discretion of the com- 
missioner of insurance or other official, 
he must set them. up in administering 
the law and adhere to them in granting 
licenses thereunder on penalty of hav- 
ing his acts reviewed and overturned 
by the courts which jealously guard 
constitutional rights. 


We must also conclude from the fore- 
going that the “part-time” man cannot 
be eliminated by legislation. If he is 
competent and trustworthy, he is just 
as much entitled under the Constitu- 
tion to his certificate as is the greatest 
producer in the business. The legisla- 
ture can no more exclude him there- 
from than it cou'd provide by statute 
that no state license empowering a doc- 
tor or a lawyer to practice his profes- 
sion within the state should be granted 
unless the applicant therefor should 
agree to engage thereafter in no other 
line of business, or to provide that if 
such licensee should engage in any en- 
terprise outside of his profession, his 
license should be forfeited. 











The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The rapid progress being made by The Franklin 
Life is due to its efficient agency organization com- 
posed of high grade, satisfied men. 
A cardinal principle of this Company is “a square 
deal for the agent.” 
A contract with The Franklin is a valuable fran-. 
-chise. We now have some splendid openings for the 
right kind of men. 


Address 
HOME OFFICE 
Springfield, Ill. 
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High Praise for 
Banquet Given 


GOOD AND INSTRUCTIVE TALKS 


Chancellor of University of Kansas 
Heard on “Human Engineering”; 
J. B. Reynolds Toastmaster 


Kansas City, Sept. 25.—A beautiful 
banquet room, with three hundred seat- 
ed at small tables, excellent music, both 
vocal and instrumental, and infectious 
good fellowship formed a fitting setting 
for the fifteenth annual banquet of the 
American Life Convention. 

The toastmaster, J. B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life, was 
one of the original of the fourteen com- 
pany executives who formed the organi- 
zation in Chicago in 1905. 

The first speaker of the evening was 
President Johnson, who presented an 
interesting historical sketch of the or- 
ganization. 

J. C. Nichols, of Kansas City, a man 
of national reputation among realty 
operators, told of the ideals in city 
building and the relation of happiness 
and hygiene of city dwellers to life 
insurance, 

Dr. E. H. Lindley, the new Chancellor 
of the University of Kansas, electrified 
his hearers with an inspired talk on 
“Human Engineering.” He stressed the 
view of making the individual contented 
in his work so that the job could be put 
through with full efficiency. 

Mrs. George Galloway, of Chicago, 
charmed all with two soprano solos 
beautifully sung. 

The dinner served was one of the 
finest ever given during an American 
Life Convention meeting. The Kansas 
City insurance companies were hosts, 
the details of the arrangements in their 
artistic perfection, revealing the fine 
touch of Dan Boone, Jr., of the Midland 
Life. 





TEACHERS INSURED 

Teachers who are employed in the 
New Park Avenue, Lawrence Street, 
Chauncey Harris, Alfred E. Burr and 
Henry C. Wright schools of the South 
District, in Hartford, Conn., are the 
first in Hartford and perhaps in Con- 
necticut to be favored by having group 
insurance, The school district through 
its committee has taken out a group 
accident and sickness insurance policy 
with the Aetna Life covering the 180 
or more teachers employed in the five 
schools comprising the district. 

The policy is figured on a payroll of 
about $360,000 and calls for a premium 
of little more than $4,000 a year. It 
provides for half-pay to teachers for 
thirteen weeks for inability to work 
because of sickness or _ accidents. 
Whether the plan will be continued 
from year to year is a question but it 
became effective with the school year 
which began last week. 





COLLEGE SPIRIT AT CARNEGIE 

The college spirit has made itself in 
evidence at the Carnegie life insurance 
school, and in view of the fact that 
there are some colleges in the United 
States where there is no such spirit 
Dean Lovelace and the other members 
of the faculty are to be congratulated. 
It is quite remarkable in view of the 
fact that the students spend only a 
few months in Pittsburgh. A shrewd 
observer of human nature at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza during the convention last 
week of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, said he could spot the 
Carnegie men by their appearance. 
Some of them dressed in the fashion of 
Yale-Harvard undergraduates. It is the 
general belief in life insurance circles 
that Carnegie has “made good.” 


A Plan That Will Add 
10% to 30% to Surplus 


SAVINGS FROM CONSERVATION 


Actuary A. A. Welch Demonstrates 
Remarkable Results From Reduced 
Lapse Ratio 


What would you think of a conserva- 
tion p'an that would, within five years, 
add from 10 per cent to 30 per cent to 
surplus, asked Archibald A. Welch, 
vice-president of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, addressing the American Life 
Convention. There is no doubt what 
the members thought in these times of 
heavy reserve demand on account of 
new business. Mr. Welch said in part: 

“While we are not all actuaries, we 
all are familiar with the amounts, in 
dollars and cents, that our individual 
companies have earned this past year 
through the loadings on the gross pre- 
miums received and from an actual 
mortality experienced below that as- 
sumed in our premium rates. Having 
these figures in mind, what would you 
think of a conservation p'an which if 
set in operation by you today would, 
within five years, without appreciable 
additional expense, increase your sur- 
plus annually by an amount that would 
be equal to between 10 and 30 per cent 
of those two items of surplus, loading 
and surplus mortality, which I have 
just described? 

Lapses 


“From state reports I have been able 
to ascertain the lapse and surrender 
rate during the past few years of many 
of our eastern and western companies, 
including in my lapses those policies 
that, because of non-payment of pre- 
miums, were changed into automatic 
extended insurance. From the records 
of three or four of the larger com- 
panies that had experienced a high 
lapse and surrender rate I formed an 
Average Company which showed the 
average amount of insurance in force 
of these selected companies, the aver- 
age amount of new business issued by 
them and the average amount of lapsed 
and surrendered insurance which was 
lost to them during each of the five 
years just prior to December 31, 1919. 
With this Average Company, which 
was a composite of the several com- 
panies I had selected, I made experi- 
ments, assuming different lapse and 
surrender ratios for the various years, 
and the results of these various as- 
sumptions proved most interesting and 
instructive. 

“First of all, I found that if the 
lapse and surrender rate of this aver- 
age company were halved, it would then 
be about twice as high as the rate ex- 
perienced by several eastern and west- 
ern companies, so that in assuming 
this reduction I was not assuming an 
impossibility. Second, I found that if 
my average company had experienced 
this lower lapse and surrender rate 


Daniel F. Lafean, former state bank- 
ing commissioner, and Charles A. Am- 
bler, former state insurance commis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania, are seeking to 
have the indictments returned against 
them in connection with the wrecking 
of the North Penn Bank of Philadel- 
phia, squashed. In the argument for 
Mr. Lafean it was contended that the 
only court which could have jurisdic- 
tion was that of Dauphin County, while 
the argument for Mr. Ambler argued 
that offenses charged as having been 
committed against Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust Company shou'd be tried in Alle- 
gheny County, as the courts of that 
county had original jurisdiction over 
the company’s funds. Decision was re- 
served in both motions to squash. 


during the past five years (i. e. one- 

haf of the actual), it would have had 

in force last December, 30 per cent 

more insurance than it actually had. 
Surplus Addition 

“You, gentlemen, do not need to be 
told what this would mean if such con- 
servation were actually accomplished 
in any individual company. It would 
mean that each year of those five years 
the surplus of the company would have 
increased until, at the end of the five 
years, the annual increase in surplus 
over the actual amount earned would 
have been a sum equal to 30 per cent 
of the total premium loadings—less the 
renewal commissions that might have 
been paid on the additional renewal 
premiums—plus 30 per cent of the sav- 
ings in mortality actually experienced 
during that year, to say nothing of the 
additional surplus derived from inter 
est in excess of the required on the re- 
serve under these saved policies. 

“Again I changed the assumed lapse 
and surrender rate of this average cum- 
pany from one-half to one-quarter ot 
the original rate—which reduced rate 
is about the average rate of the com- 
panies showing the lowest lapse and 
surrender rates—and I found that with 
such an experience my average com- 
pany would have had in force last De- 
cember nearly 45 per cent more insur- 
ance than it actually had, and if such 
conservation were actually effected in 
any company the annual savings above 
described would be proportionately in- 
creased, P 

“And this does not mean that the 
company has saved this amount for one 
year only; it means that it is so con- 
ducting its affairs that every year 
thereafter there will be a similar addi- 
tion to surplus on account of the ever 
increasing increase in the aiount of 
imsurance in force. Compound interesr 
can work no more startling results 
than can this compound conservation 
process. 

“And these increases in surp'us are 
possible not alone for those companies 
which have abnormally high lapse and 
surrender ratios, but are possible in 
varying degrees to all the companies in 
the country. Any company that can 
cut down its lapse and surrender ratios 
each year for five years by 3 or 4 per 
cent of the amount of insurance in 
force, can count on a saving for sur- 
plus of at least 10 per cent of the 
funds just described. If each one of 
us will estimate what this annual in- 
crease of surplus will mean for our 
own company, I feel sure we will con- 
sider this topic a vitally interesting 
one for us to study. 

Agent’s Viewpoint 

“From the agent’s standpoint what 
does this conservation mean? If a 
company has increased its business in 
force by 30 per cent, it has increased 
the renewal income of its agents by 
that same proportion—not alone for 
that one year but so long as the agent 
has an interest in those premiums. And 
in considering this question from the 
agent's standpoint we all have a lesson 
to learn. Those companies which are 
compensating their agents largely on 
their first premium production will find 
this plan an extravagant one if the 
business purchased does not remain on 
the books long enough to repay this 
expenditure. No savings from loading, 
mortality or interest wil compensate 
a company for such acquisition expense 
if a high lapse and surrender rate is 
experienced. In like manner the com- 
panies which pay their agents through 
renewal as well as first premium com- 
missions can never hope to reduce 
their acquisition expenses until they 
are able to conserve their renewal in- 
come for their agents’ benefit as well 
as their own. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire; if a heavy lapse and sur- 
render rate reduces the renewal income 
of the agent, the greater must be his 
first premium commissions; the larger 


the renewal income to company and 
agent, the greater can be the saving in 
acquisition expense, There is no sys- 
tem of compensation that will warrant 
indifference to the lapse and surrender 
of policies, 

“And how can this saving be accom- 
plished? I think it is a safe prediction 
that unless the home office executives 
are fully convinced in their own minds 
not only of the advantage but of the 
necessity of reducing this wastage, its 
accomplishment will be impossible. The 
real wishes of the executives will] al- 
ways be reflected in the work of the 
field no matter how much executives 
may camouflage their real wishes by 
formal statements of economic ideals. 
If a company is to succeed in cutting 
down its waste it must clearly show 
the field force that the home office 
measurement of success is not gauged 
solely by the amount of new business 
written; its character and persistence 
must be of equal importance, and until 
the executives of a company believe 
that, until they form their underwriting 
rules in conformity with it and until 
they require every field man to live up 
to the rules, the wastage will go on as 
it has in ‘the past. 

A Letter To Field Force 

“Nearly seven years ago the com- 
pany with which I am connected sent 
out a circular letter to its field forces 
which opened as follows: 

The ideal condition is that a company 
should pay but one first premium commission 
on each $1,000 held by a policyholder and that 
if the original insurance for any reason is 
changed or modified, either by a change in the 
policy or the issue of a new contract, that only 
the renewal commissions shall be paid. As the 
ideal, however, is not always obtainable and 
time must occasionally be spent in replacing 
old insurance which might otherwise be used 
in securing a new applicant at first premium 
commissions, some modification of the ideal 
arrangement seems at times advisable. But in 
any modification the company, the manager, 
and the agent should be partners in the added 
expense which a_ retiring policyholder has 
forced upon the company as a whole. 

“In this circular letter the company 
explained that Term policies which 
were changed to higher premium poli- 
cies or which were exchanged for new 
policies at the advanced age under the 
terms of the original contract without 
medical examination, would bring to 
the agent the regular first commissions 
under the new or changed policy less 
the amount of first premium commis- 
sions that had been paid under the 
original Term policy. It also went on 
to explain that if an old policy were 
lapsed or surrendered and a new pol- 
icy written within six months of that 
lapse or surrender, either subsequent 
to or prior to such lapse, only the ex- 
cess of the first premium commissions 
on the new policy over the o'd wonld 
be allowed the agent. Of course cer- 
tain exceptions were made, but with 
slight modifications for special cases 
those rules have been in force from 
that time to the present and agents 
have been taught that the interest of 
the policyholder is as a rule better con- 
served by the retention of his old pol- 
icy than by its exchange for a new, 
and that the interest of the agent runs 
parallel with that of the policyholder. 

“About the time of the issue of this 
circular our company also established 
its Conservation Bureau, the exact de- 
tails of which it will be my pleasure 
to explain to any one who is interested 
in it. This bureau can easily be de- 
veloped by any company. One capable 
head with a single assistant will be 
found sufficient to handle the business 
of this department, so that its expense 
need not be considered. Its work can 
be briefly described as follows: 

Conservation Bureau 

“Whenever an agent finds that a pol- 
icyholder is planning to lapse his pol- 
icy after the agent has exhausted his 
endeavors to secure the payment of 
the premium, the number of the policy, 
the name of the insured, and such data 
as the agent can give regarding the cir- 
cumstances, are placed upon a special- 
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ly prepared card and sent to the Con- 
servation Bureau at the home office. 
Here the case is looked up from the 
original documents and a personal let- 
ter addressed to the insured and signed 
by one of the secretaries of the com- 
pany Unless you have tried it you 
will be surprised to see the effect of 
those letters on the insured, <A _ per- 
sonal touch showing interest on the 
part of a home office official is far more 
productive of good results in cases of 
delinquency in payment of premium, 
than is the formal and impersonal re- 
quest emanating from a branch Office. 
These letters to policyholders have 
been prepared with great care, to meet 
the various conditions which lead to 
lapsing a_ policy Special paragraphs 
have been formulated to meet different 
exigencies and a letter can be quickly 
built up at the home office by the judi 
cious seléction of the paragraphs that 
will best fit the case; in this way prac 
tical'y a form letter is made to appear 
to be a personal one to the insured, 

“This service of the Conservation Bu- 
reau has been extended to those cases 
where cash values are desired, and in 
certain cases to those that are asking 
for loans on their policies, although 
the handling of this latter class re 
quires a great deal of care to avoid 
misunderstanding. 

Valuable By-Product 

“There is also a very valuable by 
product accruing to a company that 
undertakes any such plan of conserva 
tion. It is easily appreciated that a 
satisfied po'icy holder is the best ad 
vertisement that a company can have. 
As a corollary, a dissatisfied policy 
holder may be a heavy liability on a 
company and the holder of a_ policy 
that has lapsed, possibly from some 
misunderstanding or a failure to re 
ceive benefits that had been anticipat 
ed, would come in the category of a 
dissatisfied policyholder. If, then, we 
could turn all these possib'e liabilities 
into assets, we would have not only 
the benefit of those policies which had 
been originally written and paid for, 
but we would have the additional new 
insurance that would flow in from a 
larger body of policyholders that were 
satisfied with the company. 

“The company with which I am con- 
nected has again and again seen the 
. benefit of its conservation plan even 
where a man has finally been ob‘iged 
to drop his policy, for the letters which 
are written from the home office--and 
several letters are often sent to one 
policyholder—are calculated to leave 
the best of feeling in the man towards 
he company, no matter whether he is 
obliged to lapse his policy or whether 
we are enabled to show him how he 
can continue it. 

“This conservation plan a'so includes 
in its possibilities the placing of new 
policies that have been sent back as 
not-taken, and in this way of cutting 
down the percentage of not-taken poli- 
cies. If one will figure out the cost 
to his company of the medical exam- 
ination and the inspection fee on each 
not-taken policy, and add to it any 
amount that he thinks is right for the 
cost of underwriting and of issuing the 
contract itself, he will appreciate as 
he never did before the wastage that 
the companies are suffering from not- 
taken policies. There is but one way 
to cut the percentage of not-taken poli- 
cies, and that is to insist that the ag: 
ent pays for the medical and inspection 
fe®—or at least a goodly portion of 
them—on every po'icy that is returned 
us not-ttaken. The result of the en- 
forcement of any such rule will be 
astonishing. The agent is subjected 
to very little of this expense for he 
sees to it that the company is asked 
to write only policies that he can place. 

Weak on Analysis of Expense 

“T doubt if any business commen- 
surate in size with that of life insur- 
ance is being conducted today in any 
part of the world with less knowledge 


of the causes of its expense. We have 
all accepted a first premium and re- 
newal commission in varying amounts 
as the fundamenta! cost of acquisition 
of new business, but what company has 
traced out the millions of dollars that 
are being spent in this way to find out 
how much of it is being spent unwisely 
and in a way that harms rather than 
helps the business which is paying 
these expenses? How much for poli- 
cies that have but one premium paid 
on them or just enough to secure a 
surrender value and then are promptly 
canceled? how much in financing agents 
that remain but a few months or a 
few years and leave behind a reputa- 
tion for which the company bears the 
blame’? how much to men who are not 
company agents and who owe the com- 
pany and the policyholders no al- 
legiance? how much for making a show 
of the amount of new business without 
regard to its character or the channe’s 
through which it is secured? 


“It was the lure of the millions of 
new insurance that led life insurance 
officers into habits which brought about 
the Armstrong investigation in 1905 
and 1906, and today it is the lure of 
new business that leads to the employ- 
ment of men who harm rather than 
help the business, men who are unac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of life 
insurance to a degree that makes them 
incompetent to properly advise their 
prospects. It is the lure of new busi- 
1¢ss that blinds the eyes of executives 
to the waste that: is going on in their 
own offices, in which waste early lapse 
and surrender of policies which have 
recent'y been placed on the books at 
au heavy expense to the company 
forms a large percentage, and not un- 
til executives turn away from measur- 
ing the success of their companies by 
the amount of new business which they 
annually place upon their books and 
make it their aim to have each policy 
written by an agent who knows the 
underlying principles of life insurance, 
who is acquainted with the individual 
merits of his company and who can 
honestly fit the policy to his appli- 
cant’s needs, and then after the policy 
is in force see to it that the agent or 
the home office is kept in such touch 
with the policyholder as will enable 
him to feel that his changing needs 
‘or-insurance can best be met by the 
company whose policy he holds,—not 
until then will American Life Insur- 
unce give that economic service to 
mankind which is its manifest destiny. 

“A literal reading of my subject 
would confine me to a discussion of the 
i terests of the company and the ag- 
ent; but IT would not be loyal to my 
subject or to you if I did not refer to 
that other party which is always pres- 
ent in a life insurance transaction, the 
pub‘ic. Life insurance is being sug- 
gested by many as a social need which 
should be made obligatory upon socie- 
ty. If we concur in this thought, then 
it would seem wise to conduct our 
business in a way that would approve 
it to a purchaser who in the future may 
indicate through legislation the agen- 
cies which shall furnish him with his 
economic necessity. If on the other 
hand, we believe that this service can 
best be rendered through the com- 
panies in existence and those which 
may hereafter be formed and without 
legislative compulsion, then it is 
doubly obligatory upon us to see that 
the service we render is economic, effi- 
cient, and satisfactory; that it is ren- 
dered through men thoroughly trained 
in their profession, and that the work 
of the field force is efficiently supple- 
mented by a home office keenly alive 
to the safety of the company, the ad- 
vantage of its employes, and the rights 
of the insuring public. Only through 
a conservation greater than we have 
ever yet attempted can this ideal public 
service be rendered; and this ideal ser- 
vice of the present will be the required 
service of the near future.” 
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THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ORGANIZED 1850 NON-PARTICIPATING POLICIES ONLY 
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Special Training for 
Life Insurance Agents 


RESULTS OF EDUCATION FELT 





“Spell-Binder” and “Get-Rich-Quick 
Artist” Not Now Prominent Factor 
in Salesmen Ranks 





The “Value of Special Training for 
the Life Insurance Agent” was dis- 
cussed in the following paper before 
the American Life Convention meeting 
by T. W. Appleby, secretary and agency 
manager of the Ohio State Life. Mr. 
Appleby said in part: 

“For many, many years our product 
was distributed by sideliners as a side 
line and the purchasers were usually 
indifferent to or ignorant of the value 
of our wares. On the other hand, the 
spell-binder—the get-rich-quick artist— 
would now and then take a fly into the 
field of life insurance and by whirl- 
wind methods take his prospects by 
storm and leave them with less knowl- 
edge—and less money—than they had 
before. Consequently, life insurance 
was a machine insidiously foisted onto 
the public without directions as to how 
to manipulate it, so it stood in the shed 
until the next annual accounting when 
it was taken out only to be discarded. 
Therefore. in the study of our subject, 
it is necessary for us to have in mind 
the interests of a third party, namely, 
the public. 

“T prefer to think of training as 
nearly synonymous with education, and 
inherent in the idea of education as the 
process of extension or broadening, the 
word literally meaning ‘to lead out.’ For 
our purposes it means to establish or re- 
establish. 

“T am not positive to what extent 
your program committee intended to 
limit this subject, but certainly the 
greatest advantage does not come to 
the man—the agent, if you please— 
from being trained to speak or think in 
an insurance vocabulary. While it is 
essential that he be able to do this, it 
should not be a ‘single track’ training, 
unless it is well provided with switches, 
side tracks and spurs. Nor is the great- 
est value to be found in the fact that 
the agent will make so much or more 
money. Though this is important, it 
should be incidental and will be in the 
life of the man who really succeeds. 

Special Training Demanded 

“And again, in the agency force it is 
rarely the man who writes the largest 
volume of business who is the best 
representative of the Company. Suc- 
cessful men rarely enter the life insur- 
ance business. They become success- 
ful, if ever, after they become Knights 
of the Ratebook. For this reason 
special training is demanded. 

“They come to us with no experience 
in business, or with what is worse, un- 
successful experiences. They have been 
on the business toboggan and are much 
bruised by the bumps of adversity. 
They are possibilities, nothing more. 

“If the training does not draw out 
and develop a positive individual per- 
sonality, it will have missed the great- 
est advantage. Men are only boys 
frown tall; the training must teach 
them how to think, how to learn, how 
to study, and ail of the routine corre- 
spondence and resident courses are 
Only supplementary. There is much 
in all of them that is good but the 
personal touch with the Home Office, 
linking up the study with the work of 
the individual company, is important; 
otherwise the man will have mental in- 


digestion, and learn too much that is 
not so, 


“One of the principal purposes should 
be not only to teach the man the gen- 


eral construction of the policy contract 
and the principles of salesmanship but 
to link the things that are transpiring 
today with those that have happened in 
other historical periods and to reason 
what their effect may reasonably be 
expected to be. Further, he must be- 
come able to relate the whole thing to 
his business and correlate himself with 
the social and civic life of his com- 
munity. 

“If we agency managers are anything 
we are teachers. Every successful 
teacher is dominated by some passion 
or overwhelming idea. Upon this domi- 
nant idea and its execution will depend 
the ultimate character and calibre of 
the agent and agency force. If the un- 
derlying propelling motive that actuates 
the management is pregnant with high 
purpose, with proper training it will be 
reflected and re-enforced by the man in 
the field. 

Training Must Take Years 


“Training cannot be accomplished by 
giving a lesson a week for thirteen 
weeks at so much per and an hour a 
day of the agent’s time. It is just as 
easy to get a university training in a 
grammar s@hool. To be successfully 
accomplished it must all be carried on 
in connection with the work and over 
a period of years and be adapted to 
the veteran who has been decorated for 
service as well as the new recruit. The 
lessons are important but are only a 
start. The purpose must be to fit the 
man for his life job, namely, that of 
living. 

“Probably the greatest difficulty that 
confronts us is the selection of the men 
to be trained. The investment branch 
of our business requires skill, it is true, 
but owing to our long commercial train- 
ing this can be obtained. Our business 
is young; nevertheless, the scientific 
principles are so well founded that a 
mistake is criminal. However, when we 
come to deal in the human element, we 
are in the field of trial and error. 
Glover Hastings sagely remarks, ‘That 
you cannot hang doughnuts on a rubber 
plant and produce cord tires.’ 


“Since there are something like 
three hundred institutions of learning 
in this country that are offering courses 
of training in life insurance we can 
look forward to the day when the selec- 
tion of men will not involve so much 
of chance, when our selection may be 
made from those who have learned the 
rudiments of the business. For the 
present a common error should be 
avoided, namely, the failure to impress 
upon the new recruit or would-be insur- 
ance solicitor that wonderful as the 
possibilities of our business are, the 
road to achievement in life insurance 
salesmanship is rough and the byroads 
leading to other occupations are much 
more distinct and often more inviting. 

“In our office we tell the new man if 
he is not able financially to take care of 
himself for sixty days, willing to work 
harder and undergo more hardships 
than ever before and if he hasn’t 
burned his bridges, not to start. 

“Iam not wholly in accord with those 
who publicly assign reasons for the 
enormous increase in our business in 
the last few years. The catastrophes 
that have overtaken the world have had 
their effect; so have the increased 
circulation and the consequent depre- 
ciation of the dollar, the advertising 
incident to the War Risk Bureau, etc. 
The rose is many months in growing; 
it blooms in a day. The planting and 
watering by the Apostles of special 
training have produced a plant that is 
just coming to a glorious bloom and 
fruition. This is the result of the 
special training given very sparingly a 
few years back but generously of re- 
cent years by the companies and other 
worthy agencies and it is gradually 
sifting through and we have gotten our 
message over to the public. It is special 
training that has made possible the 
present day business applications of 
life insurance and hence the great 
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A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
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ALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
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IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 








is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. 

Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $260,000,000 of insurance in force. 





Investigate for yourself. 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS. President 


Total Resources Dec. 31, 1919.... over $7,500.000.00 
Insurance issued during 1919..... over 26,000,000.00 
Insurance in force Dec. 31, 1919.. over 70,000,000.00 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY. 

In keeping with the higher Ideals and Ethics of the Business, the Pan- 
American does not seek to employ agents of other companies, but by 
interesting men of intelligence, character and clean record, instructing 
them by correspondence, and assisting them in the active co-operation 
of specially trained men, it has built up a field organization that is 
prosperous and contented. 

What those agents are doing, you can do, if you have the Will—the 
Pan-American Way is open to you. 


Address: E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Mgr. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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AMERICAN LIFE 


third party, the Public, has been the 


greatest beneficiary. 
Should Study World Problems 


“Leadership in the business has been 
marked by nothing more definitely than 
in the work of training the agent. I 
have admired very much some of the 
company courses that have been pre- 
pared and used successfully by the in- 
dividual companies. If I should make 
bold to criticize, however, it seems to 
me they fall short in one particular. 
(You will remember I am thinking of 
the agent who has not had the benefits 
of a college or possibly even of a high 
schoo] training.) The work = should 
cover a sufficient time to inculcate the 
habit of study or should be supplement- 
ed with this idea in view. Big men in 
the steel business study and know 
something besides steel; big men in 
the financial world know something be 
sides finances; big men in the world of 
trade know something besides the trend 
of commodity prices, so mén in our 
business, if they truly are to succeed, 
must constantly gain a knowledge of 
outside and correlated subjects and 
gain in skill in applying this knowledge 
to their business. 


“The most practical method of ae- 
complishing this that has come to my 
attention has been worked out and 
adopted by one of the very progressive 
young companies by means of a circu- 
lating library which their men have 
been trained and induced to use and 
appreciate. The library is well selected 
and used in a progressive way. The 
subjects are life insurance, of course, 
plus general business, psychology and 
subjects not so closely related to our 
work but which result in the broaden 
ing of the vision of who make 
use of it. 


those 


Summary of Primary Course 


“Here I should like to sum up briefly ’ 


what appears to me should be the es- 
sence of a primary course and of a 
supplementary course’ following _ it. 
First, of course, the man should be sold 
the business, the occupation; secondly, 
he should be given a vision, not a pic- 
ture, but a real vision, and this vision 
should be a vision of service. Without 
this vision he will not get started; at 
least, he will only flounder. He should 
be given a plan including the funda- 
mentals of the business and the disposi- 
tion of his time—not to follow, but as 
a working model. His initiative must 
be developed and increased. [ maintain 
that successful life insurance men, even 
in the country town and rural district, 
must liave more initiative than the av- 
erage bank cashier; they must be self- 
starters And possibly what is most 
important, the principle of loyalty to 
himself, to the institution and his com- 
pany, must be thoroughly inculcative; 
otherwise, he will be a drifter. 

“Now what is the result, the principal 
result, the advantage of special train- 
ing in the last few years? Every offi- 
cial with whom I have conversed or 
corresponded has named two, some of 
them more. First, a reduction in ag- 
ency turn-over. Turn-over in’ some of 
the larger and more ably managed com- 
panies only a few years ago ran as 
high as fifty and even a hundred per 
cent annually. The elimination of this 
enormous waste has certainly justified 
the new methods. Secondly, improved 
production per man. This needs no 
comment. It is the natural consequence 
of the first. In my study of the statis- 
tics of the various companies, I find a 
third and I believe a more important 
one and that is a reduction in the turn- 
over of policyholders. The whole thing 
has proven to be a great agency of con- 
servation and this after all is the real 
standard by which the scheme must 
be tested. By this test it must stand 
or fall. But this is the natural conse- 


quence of the other two and we of the 
smaller companies have a better oppor: 


CONVENTION 


tunity to observe this than our bigger 
brothers. 

“Civilization is probably undergoing 
the greatest change it has experienced 
since the Renaissance, The world is still 
in arms. Political and social upheaval 
are rampant in every land. With the 
great strife between labor and capital 
in our Own country, the opportunity has 
heen seized by every radical faction to 
press its claim and to advocate its 
theory. The world’s atmosphere is 
pregnant with storm. As in every such 
crisis of the past, this age wants men. 
Now is the patriotic opportunity for 
companies to send out men, dealing as 
they are with the foundation of all 
values, namely, human life, imbued with 
high purpose, trained to think clearly, 
to preach quietly the gospel of sane gov- 
ernment and social justice. The main 
function of a life agency officer is not 
building a company or volume of busi- 
ness, but building men.” 


AGENT’S GREATEST COMPETITOR 


It’s Extravagance; Waste Economically 
Wrong and Never Justified; Where 
Insurance Comes In 


The life agent's greatest competitor 
is not the representative of some other 
company. It is that pernicious. trait 
known as extravagance, with which 
every prospect is contending with 
greater or less (most'y less) success, 
says the Kquitable Life. 

EXxtravagance is never justified. It is 
a form of waste, and waste is econom- 
ically wrong. The only man who has 
a right to spead freely (but never ex- 
travagantly) is the one who has made 
absolutely sure provision for his de- 
pendents through life insurance, and 
who carries a sufficient amount of ac- 
cident and health insurance to protect 
dis- 


him against temporary or total 
ability. 

“After you have placed the Equit- 
eble’s complete circle of protection 


around your prospect he can spend his 
remaining income free'y and with a 
clear conscience,” says the Society. 


SUES FOR WAR RISK 


Two’ Men from Cambridge, Md., Want 
U. S. Compelled to Pay $6,000 
on Corporal’s Life 
"To compel payment to him of $6,000 
war risk insurance taken out by his 
brother, Corporal Leonard Howard, who 
was killed in action on October 23, 1918, 


suit has been instituted, in United 
States Court by Joseph Arthur How- 
ard, of Cambridge, Md., against the 


United States and his father, J. Harry 
Howard, of East New Market. 

Corporal Howard was a member of 
Company §, 115th Infantry. His 
brother alleges that he was to be bene- 
ficiary under the policy, which was to 
be paid at the rate of $34.50 a month 
for 250 months, but his name, by mis- 
take, was omitted from the application. 
After he had received $491.50 of the in- 
surance, the plaintiff alleges, payments 
to him were stopped and he was notified 
that they would be mailed to his father. 
Henry Lloyd, Jr., of Cambridge, is his 
attorney. 





L. A. CERF IMPROVES 

Marked improvement has taken place 
in the condition of Louis A. Cerf, New 
York general agent of the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life, who was injured some weeks 
ago and whose condition for a time was 
precarious. He has been removed to a 
private hospital and his recovery now 
seems certain. 

Sir Thomas Charles Dewey, Bart., 
has been appointed president of the 
Prudential of England, He was chair- 
man of the board, 








About a Corporate Emblem 





More than fifty years ago, an inspired genius designed a cor- 
porate seal for THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, the central 
figure of which is a BANYAN TREE, bearing the line, “WE 
SPREAD TO PROTECT.” 


The Banyan Tree is a curious Indian growth, the distinguishing 
feature of which is that each of its branches seeks the ground, 
there firmly roots and itself becomes a parent trunk, thus grow- 
ing in strength and in power to serve. 


The Banyan Tree is particularly symbolic of THE NORTH- 
WESTERN, which is pure- 
ly mutual and in which 
every policyholder is  in- 
sured by, and in turn is an 
insurer of, his fellow mem- 
bers. The original North- 
western tree consisted of 
two hundred citizens of 
Wisconsin. Today it con- 
sists of six hundred thou- 
sand citizens of forty-two 





FAD To PROTECE slates, each one of whom, 
with his family, home, 

business and estate, is protected by all the others. 
A more appropriate emblem hardly can be imagined. The 


Banyan Tree exactly symbolizes the spreading and protecting 
service of mutual life insurance, and particularly that of 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















The Connecticut Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, 








Connecticut 


Incorporated 1846 


has a history covering 74 years 
of devotion to the interests of 
its policyholders. 
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Company of 


satisfaction. 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 


(Pennsylvania) 
PROVIDENT agents are selling not only protection but 


The policy-holder who matures a Provident Long Endow- 
ment is a center of Provident influence in his community. 


PROTECTION+ THRIFT = SATISFACTION 


Philadelphia 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 











INSURANCE com 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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COMBINES PROTECTION 
WITH INVESTMENT 


By JOHN E. FLURRY, American 
Central, Roseburg, Oregon 

If ten thousand inteligent men 
should at the same time read on the 
bulletin board the account of a tragedy 
which might have been averted and 
the cause of which is a menace to so- 
c‘ety, perhaps no two of these men 
would entertain identical thoughts. 
Should these men each be questioned 
as regards a remedy, there is no doubt 
that we would have submitted almost 
ten thousand different balsams with 
which to rid society of the tragic evil. 
The same condition maintains, but in 
a smaller degree among successful life 
insurance men when the question is 
raised as to the best policy that can 
be written. Each has his favorite pol- 
icy and almost each one has a logical 
reason for believing that his favorite 
policy is best. 

My favorite policy is the Twenty- 
Payment Life. Perhaps I chose it from 
all the valuable contracts sold for a 
combination of reasons. First, not 
many young men can be induced to 
purchase a contract that requires pay- 
ments throughout their lifetime. 
Neither is it wise for young men to 
carry only one or two thousand dollars 
of insurance on the endowment plan 
(a) because that amount of insurance 
is hopelessly inadequate for any man 
in business or who has a family, and 
(b) this young man will in most cases 
mature his endowment policy just at 
the period of life when he is most able 
to provide for his own and his family’s 
needs, and there is too great a danger 
that he will not save any of the pro- 
ceeds of his insurance until his old 


“My Favorite Policy” 


A continuation of a series of articles which began in the Gold Pook 


Eastern Underwriter. More will follow 
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age makes the need for money impera- 
tive. Second, the Twenty-Payment life 
policy can be had at a very attractive 
rate up to age 40. Most men between 
ages 18 and 40 should be encouraged 
to practice thrift and saving, and the 
Twenty-Payment Life policy embodies 
these features best. A man, age 30, 
can have Twenty-Payment life insur- 
ance at a rate a little less than $30 
per thousand. The fact that he wil 
rot be required to make payments be 
yend age 50 is in itself a very great 
moral factor in keeping the premiums 
paid. At age 50 he has his insurance 
all bought and paid for, and, in the 
eveat he begins declining early in life, 
he enjoys a relief that he has no more 
premiums to pay. Then a few years 
later, when the insured has been forced 
to retire from profitable business or 
has found that he could not follow his 
industrial occupation longer, he is sure 
of protection because it is already paid 
for. In the event he has not saved 
uny money, or has made a fortune and 
lost it, the ‘arge cash surrender value 
of his insurance forestalls dependence 
in his declining years. 

I find that the Twenty-Payment Life 
policy is especially attractive to the 
thinking man who follows an_ indus- 
trial occupation. Such a man is not 
often induced to purchase Ordinary 
Life insurance. In the case of Twenty- 
Payment Life he sees. first, something 
that he pays for in twenty years; next, 
a large loan or surrender value which 
makes a fine collateral in cases of 
necessity for his own o'd age. 

Of course, in advocating and selling 
Twenty-Payment Life we must lose 
sight of the maximum protection for 
the premium paid, which can be had by 
purchasing Ordinary Life policies. 
Neither do we go to the opposite ex- 
treme of paying a very high rate for 
insurance protection, which proves true 
for all those carrying short term En- 


dowment policies, especially when the 
proceeds are paid as death claims, In 
my Opinion the happy medium between 
these extremes is the Twenty-Payment 
Life plan. It is a policy that the holder 
can truthfully say, “I don’t have to die 
to beat it,” or, “I pay for it in 20 
years,” and, “It wil! protect my family 
as long as it needs protection, then it 
all comes back to the old man when 
his earning power is gone and the way 
looks gloomy.” It is a psychological 
truth that unless a young man makes 
up his mind to pay for his insurance 
during bis productive years, he will 
often fall into pits of doubt about be 
ing able to pay the premiums in old 
age. Many of these men wil! lapse an 
Ordinary Life policy when they would 
pay a Twenty-Payment. My reason for 
believing most in the merits of the 
Twenty-Payment Life policy are briefly 
summed up in the statement that it is 
the happy medium, combining a good 
investment with a large amount of pro- 
tection for the premium paid. It has 
not the high rate of the endowment nor 
the long payment period of the whole 
life, and it saves a large amount of 
cash for the “old man.” 


CONTRACT WHICH BEST 
FITS FARMER’S NEEDS 


By LOREN D. STARK, American Life, 
Guthrie, Okla. 

There is perhaps no class of people 
who need the services of life insurance 
more than the farmer, and who, until 
recently, has been almost entirely ne- 
glected. For this and other reasons, 
| have devoted all my times and ener 
gies to the farmers and people in rural 
communities. The question then arises, 
“What contract best fits the need?” 

The average farmer in Oklahoma is 
either a renter or an owner having 
small equity in his farm. He has gath 
ered around him some stock, a little 
machinery, and other property. The 
death of the father, where there is no 
protection, leaves the family in circum- 
stances that make it necessary for them 
to sell the stock, or their equity in 
the farm in order to meet the immedi- 
ate expenses and to provide a living. 
The financial! condition of the average 


farmer is such that it is not possible 
for him to provide adequate protection 
on the Monthly Income plan. This 
plan is by far the most complete pro 
tection possible, but his finance does 
not warrant it. 

Krom the above analysis of the needs, 
I have concluded that the Twenty-Pay- 
ment Life with disability and double 
indemnity provisions more nearly cov- 
ers the need than any other contract. 
A lump sum at death furnishes suffi- 
cient funds for the family to buy entire 
equity in the farm, and meet the doc- 
tor and funeral expenses, Although our 
company issues both participating and 
non-participating contracts, I have 
chosen the flat rate, because it affords 
more protection during the earlier pol- 
icy years. Besides my farmer friends 
want to know the exact amount of each 
year y payment, the exact number of 
years that it must be paid, and the 
exact amount of paid-up insurance at 
maturity. 

The flat rate, non-participating plan 
is low enough, in most cases, to allow 
adequate protection to be purchased. 
Being limited as to the number of years 
of payment, it relieves the insured the 
burden of paying premiums at a time 
when his earning power is gone. The 
cash surrender value at maturity is 
large enough to provide some of the 
comforts for old age, if the insured 
clects this settlement. Therefore, look- 
ing at it from every angle, and animat- 
ed with a spirit of service, my favorite 
policy for my clientele is the homely, 
od fashioned Twenty-Payment Life. 


Judging by the Company 


Feature literature being received 
Ponzi by The Eastern Underwrit- 
Literature er about half of the insur- 


ance companies in the 
country have printed in their Home 
Office papers matter about Ponzi, the 
Boston get-rich-quick man, applying the 
customary life insurance warning: Be 
careful what use you make of your 
money. 


GONE TO PARK ROW 
The National Underwriter and the 
Rough Notes Company have removed 
from 95 William Street to 38 Park Row, 
where the Insurance Independent office 
was located. 





The Test of Service 











The ultimate success of a life insurance company de- 
pends upon what those who have bought its policies in the past 
think of the service they have received. 
Mutual passes this test with flying colors. 
or 35%,.of the business delivered last year was on the lives of 
men and- women already insured in the Company. 

JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts | 
Incorporated 1851 


The Massachusetts 
Over $45,000,000, 




















| In 1919 
44 General Agencies paid for 
| $88,000,000 


Standard Business 


Dividend Scale Maintained, Surplus Increased 











| New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 














At a recent meeting of the 
Most Albany Agency of the Fidel- 
Valuable ity Mutual Life an expres- 
Leads sion of opinion was taken as 
to the most valuable sources 
for lead names. This was the choice: 
Newspapers. 
Friends of Insured. 
Tax Assessor’s List. 
City Direétory. 
Telephone Directory. 
Marriage Licenses. 
_ (Paymaster’s List of employes earning 
good salaries. 
Mercantile Reports. 
Programs. 
List of Nurses. 
List of School Teachers. 
+ & s 


Group insurance is sound- 


Sane View business, and a legitimate 
ofGroup expression of modern hu- 
Insurance manitarianism, says the 

Northwestern National. 
About one and a half million working 
men and women are now insured under 
group policies, and at present indica- 
tions it has been estimated that there 
will be five million so insured by the 
end of 1922. 

The argument against group insur- 
ance by some radicals that it is pater- 
nalistic or charity—has no logical basis. 
An employe who has given faithful 
service to an institution for a reason- 
able period of time has a right to ex- 
pect that he and his family have some 
claim on that institution in case of his 
untimely death, and a firm or corpora- 
tion can distribute a bonus or an em- 
ploye’s dividend in no more helpful or 
valuable way than by a group policy, 
the amount of protection being in- 
creased automatically with years of 
continuous and faithful service. 

In the past, employers with a sense 
of decent regard for the interests of 
their employes were accustomed to be- 
friend and care for in one way or 
another the dependents of a deceased 
employe. Group insurance relieves this 
duty and responsibility of the objec- 
tionable, haphazard and charity features 
of such a method, dignifies it and puts 
it on a legitimate, fair, and equitable 
business basis. 

* ¢ 6 

The Royal Union takes 
Life Company’s_ this view of trust com- 
Viewof Trust pany advertisements 
Company Ads’ urging the payment of 

life insurance in a 
lump sum to a trust company for 
the purpose of investment and the 
payment of the income to _ bene- 
ficiaries under a trust agreement. 
When a policy becomes a claim the in- 
surance company will pay the income 
either for a term of years or for a life 
term to the beneficiaries without any 
charge or expense. The trust company 
will probably charge a fee for investing 
the lump sum and will charge fees con- 
tinuously for making the income pay- 
ments. The income fund of a life in- 
surance company is protected by all the 
assets of the company. If there is a 
loss in any security, the stipulated in- 
come of the beneficiary is not affected. 
The trust company’s investment of a 
life insyrance fund is a separate invest- 
ment, and if the security’s value de- 
preciate. or it becomes worthless, the 
loss must be borne by the beneficiary. 
Income payable by a life insurance com- 
pany under a life income policy is not 
taxed. The trust fund out of which a 
trust company pays an income, is sub- 
ject to tax. To enable a trust company 
to pay the sam3 amount of income as 
would be derived by a beneficiary from 
a life insurance policy, it would be 
necessary to double the amount of the 





insurance, and after the death of the 
beneficiary the principal sum would re- 
main for distribution, perhaps to per- 
sons who were not living when the 
trust agreement was entered into, of 
whom the insured may have had no 
foreknowledge and in whom he may 
have no interest. For trust company 
distribution, the insured would be ob- 


‘liged to pay premiums on double the 


amount of insurance that was actually 
needed and be obliged to designate a 
final disposal of the trust fund. The 
life company’s agreement is to pay a 
definite amount and at definite times 
and the payments are guaranteed. The 
ability of the trust company to make 
the specified payments depends on the 
safety of the investment, on the rate of 
interest realized and on the amount of 
the tax payments. 

* * e 

The Maryland insur 
ance commissioner has 
ruled that in all cases 
the legal rate of inter 
est must be charged 
on all deferred premium payments, or 
notes accepted in payment of premiums, 
from the date when the policy is made 
effective with an al'owance only for 
such brief period of time as may be 
customarily and generally granted for 
the collection of insurance premiums, 
not to exceed sixty days; otherwise the 
transaction will be considered rebating 
and render both the assured and the 
company, broker, agent or solicitor en- 
tering into the agreement amenable to 
the anti rebate law. This ruling is 
based upon an opinion rendered by the 
attorney-general of Maryland and might 
be worthy ‘of adoption in other states. 

* *¢ *& 


Must Pay 
Interest on 
Premiums Due 


The Fidelity Record says 
“Starting” quite truthfully: “Don't 
is the be afraid to start—it is 
Main Thing fatal. You can sit around 
in your office for a couple 
of hours and work yourself into such a 
frame of mind that you cannot do any 
business for the rest of the day. To 
start to do business is the important 
thing. Anyone can sit around and give 
reasons why business can or can’t be 
written, but the man who gets out and 
tries to write it is the one that gets 
there. Have you ever noticed that after 
you have started, after you have called 
on three or four peopte, the objections 
and difficulties that were in mind be- 
fore you started out have vanished? 
When action starts most of the diffi- 
culties fade away. The longer you de- 
lay starting, the harder it is.” 
* * @ 
“The Fidelity Field 

Income for Man,” published by the 
Life-vs. Income Fidelity Mutual Life, 

for Ponzi for September contains 

an illuminating and 
telling article under the caption, “In- 
come for Life vs. Income for Ponzi.” 
It reads: 

Right in conservative New England, 
in Massachusetts, mother of many of 
the best and strongest life insurance 
institutions, a gentleman named Ponzi 
has recently played the old, old tune 
first composed and rendered by the Pied 
Piper. And just as the children of the 
quaint medieval town flocked to obliv- 
ion in the wake of that seductive mel- 
ody, so the children of modern Boston, 
some of them gray-haired youngsters 
with the light of extravagant hope still 
burning in their faded eyes, some 
widows with modest fortunes, some 
young couples with their savings for a 
happy voyage on life’s sea, some poor, 
some rich, all childishly trustful in the 
tune played in rollicking 50 per cent 


time, went trooping into the black 
oblivion of financial disaster. 

Fidelity has an office in Boston. Hun- 
dreds of the throng which followed the 
pipings of Ponzi must have passed by 
that office on their hurrying way to 
deposit their money with the wizard of 
international exchange. But Fidelity 
had no 50 per cent prize to offer, no 
glittering hope of sudden wealth. All 
it had and has in the safe and sure pro- 
tection against poverty which might 
come to loved ones by death ‘and the 
absolutely certain guarantee of inde- 
pendence in old age by means of small 
but regular savings from present-lay 
earnings deposited with the Company 
and invested in reputable and legally- 
guarded enterprises within this coun- 
try. 

This is all Fidelity could offer in 
opposition to the glittering promises of 
Mr. Ponzi. That is all—but that is all 
that ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
have ever needed to secure prosperity 
for themselves and protection for their 


families. It is so good and so true 
that, like honesty and honor and thrift 
and goodness, it has become so com- 
mon that thousands pass it by and fol- 
low a sound that is new and strange 
and weird and extravagant. For Ponzi 
is not the only piper, but simply the 
strangest and loudest. Many inferior 
artists of the weird in finance play 
their instruments assiduously in the 
market place, some so softly that the 
authorities do not hear, some so skill- 
fully that the law cannot punish. 

Hundreds follow the bizarre melodies 
sent forth by these pied pipers—and 
pay a bitter price. But there are some 
who will ever prefer jazz to music 
whether it be in stocks or dances. 
Sometimes the whole world for a mo- 
ment seems to be mad for strange 
tunes. But it will return to the old 
melodies just as surely as it will desert 
the 50-per cent-tomorrow ragtime of 
Ponzi and all his tribe and settle down 
to the true financial music of an income 
for life. 





CAPABLE MEN 


Can Always Be 


WELL PLACED 


Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
will have careful attention. 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address: 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies 














We have passed the 


Half Billion Mark 





With over 
$530,000,000 


of insurance 
now in force 











Bankers Life 
Company 
Des Moines - - Iowa 


Geo. Kuhns, President 





INSURANCE CO. 
(Purely Mutual) 
| 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 
President 





The 60th Annual statement 
shows admitted assets of 
$37,780,735 and the Insur- 
ance in Force $185,755,819,— 
a gain for the year 1919 of 
over $27,000,000. The Insur- 
ance effected during the year 
was over $40,000,000, or 63% 
| more than in the previous 
year. The amount paid to 

policyholders during the year 
was over $4,388,000. 








For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 


256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 



































Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 
W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 
Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding wit 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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Bank’s Plan to 
Help Life Insurance 


INSURED DEPOSITS PREMIUMS 





Trust Company to Be Named By 
Insured as Trustee if Insured 
Dies 


At the meeting of the South Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters, un- 
der the leadership of J. M. Minton, 
president, J. M. Jackson, trust officer 
of the State Bank & Trust Co., of Hous 
ton presented a plan that will do more 
to bring life insurance into its own 
than anything ever attempted in South 
Texas. 

Mr. Jackson believes that every man 
should carry more life insurance. He 
proposes to make this easy by having 
the insured make regular monthly de- 
posits, of one-twelfth of his annual pre- 
mium, in a savings bank. At the end 
of a year he will have the cash for the 
full premium without having to under- 
go any financial strain. He will also 
have the interest with which to start 
an account for the next year. 

Mr. Jackson also advocates the nam- 
ing of a trust company by the insured, 
to act as trustee for the purpose of 
handling the funds when a policy be- 
comes a death claim. 

His p'ans were enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by all members of the associa 
tion present. A committee was appoint- 
ed for the purpose of formulating some 
plan of immediate action by which life 
insurance in general and the Bank & 
Trust Co. can both avail themselves of 
the benefits to be derived from har- 
monious co-operation, As members of 
this committee President Minton named 
J. F. Wellington, chairman, Great 
Southern, Houston; J. H. Shively, State 
Life, Indiana; and C. S. Hutchings, ac- 
tuary, American National, Galveston. 

The State Bank & Trust Co. has 
issued a booklet containing a complete 
copy of al of its life insurance adver 
tisements. A sample advertisement 
follows: 

“You young men, just out of high 
school or college, starting a business 
or professional career, you don’t have 
to be advised about the necessity that 
you save for some definite purpose, al- 
ways. And we further suggest that 
your first object in saving be the ini- 
tial premium on a life insurance policy. 
A reasonable proportion of your income 
set aside regularly will soon amount to 
the sum necessary for the first pre- 
mium, and it will suggest the most sys- 
tematic way of meeting future pre- 
miums on time. 

“The life insurance man is always 
working for you. Let him tell you what 
he knows.” 


Insurance Work A 
Constant Inspiration 


By Louis Fox, New York 


Some twenty years ago, I was con- 
nected with the retail cutlery business 
and believing that there were very 
much greater possibilities and oppor- 
tunities in life insurance than were em- 
braced in ten hours a day behind a re- 
tail counter, I gave up the cutlery busi- 
hess and made application to become 
an agent for life insurance. I have had 
no reason since to regret the change as 
I have found that the possibilities were 
even greater than I had expected, and 
the work a constant inspiration to do 
better. 

In making this a life’s occupation, I 
keep the fact of my being in this busi- 
hess before me, at all times, and do 
not allow anything else to interfere 
with the possibility of making a pros- 
pect of everyone with whom I come in 
contact. This has become such a part 
of me that it is not only a business but 
a pleasure, as I can see remuneration 
from the results of my talks, although 





I must say that it is only recently that 
I have come to the full realization of 
the importance of this feature, for I 
find that if I do not talk to everybody, 
I am very apt to lose a good prospect, 
and this is why the business appeals 
to me, as it is both pleasure and profit. 

In connection with this line of 
thought I would draw attention to some 
special cases which have been of in- 
terest to me and may be of interest to 
others because of the conditions under 
which I labored. In the twenty years 
of my being connected with this Com- 
pany, I do not believe that [I have had 
more than three “Not Taken” policies: 
hence,—no great loss except for the 
time expended. 

AS agent, assistant superintendent 
and application inspector (which latter 
position I now hold) I naturally have 
come across some interesting cases. 
One in particular, was a man whom I 
had insured for $10,000 in 1918. About 
a year afterward, his wife who was the 
beneficiary of all his insurance, died. 
In calling to see this man, whom 1 
knew was insured in many companies, 
I suggested that he let me take his 
policies and secure a change of bene 
ficiary for him. He appreciated the in 
terest I took in his behalf and said he 
would be greatly pleased to have me at 
tend to the matter for him. | had all 
his policies endorsed with change in 
beneficiary, and when I called to return 
them to him, wrote him for an addi 
tional large policy and was then recom 
mended to a brother of his, whom | 
also wrote up for a large amount, This 
case simply shows that you must keep 
in touch with your customers, as I call 
them, just the same as any salesman 
would. 

Another case is that of an automobile 
agent who shared an oflice with a gen- 
eral agent of life insurance. The gen 
eral agent spoke often to this prospect 
about life insurance, but was put off 
from time to time. The agent once re 
marked to him: “You evidently don’t 
want any life insurance.” I kept after 
this prospect and, when refused, said 
pleasantly that IT would get him yet, 
and IT finally did,—-writing him for a 
fair-sized policy. Every time he put 
me off I left him with a smile which 
he finally admitted was the reason he 
gave me the application, as the gen 
eral agent, whose office he shared, was 
“such a grouch.” This proves con 
clusive'y that perseverance does pay, 
provided you treat your clients with 
tact and courtesy. 

Other reasons why life insurance ap 
peals to me are that T am continually 
out-doors, and it constantly tests my 
ability to meet opposition and over 
come it. T have no heavy case to car 
ry,—only my rate book and application 
blanks. 


PRUDENTIAL GROUPS 

Recent sales of group insurance by 
The Prudential Insurance Co, include 
the following: 

Ehret Magnesia Manufacturing Co., 
Valley Forge, Pa., magnesia; Orgill 
Brothers & Co., Memphis, Tenn., hard- 
ware; Wood Mosaic Veneer & Core 
Depts., Louisville,. Ky., veneer and 
cores; J. V. Reed Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., mfg. tin tags; Peter Klerner Fur- 
niture Co., New Albany, Ind., furniture; 
Coburg Matting & Carpet Co., Ltd., Co- 
burg, Ont., Canada, matting and carpet; 
Schuman Carriage Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
H. T., automobiles and implements; 
California Transportation Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., river transportation; 
Forward Association, New York, N. Y., 
publishing; Worlds Dispensary Medical 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y., patent med- 
icines. 


HOPKINS MONTH 

At a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Plico Club, held September 21, it was 
unanimously decided to designate Oc- 
tober as “Hopkins Month” in honor of 
the superintendent of agencies and to 
put forth every effort to make the 
month break every record made by the 
Philadelphia Life in production of paid 
for business. 





37,005 PEOPLE 


wrote to us last year and asked for an illustration of our “ Income for 
b 4 ” . ry’ . . . 

Life” at their age. This valuable lead service explains why our 1919 

business showed a gain of 81 per cent. 


_ The Fidelity operates in 40 states. Full level net premium reserves 
basis. Insurance,in force_over $173,000,000. Faithfully serving in- 
surers since 1878. 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 








| Organized 1871 


_ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
OLDEST -LARGEST STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


OIE ..cnnnducbniwavadssiuaatansan actions aiess nb cipnvendenhuseneteneneseees 20,700,133 
ee ERTS IEC RRC pe eta ea ae ina Sarena pie ein ont . 18,656,303. 
eee SE PI Fe: 2,044,938. 
eg | Sen Cen re eR er 176,501,808.08 
ct I Rae RC. Sn aa 851,338 


JOHN G. WALKER, Pres‘dent. 














THE MAN 4s» THE JOB 


The time which all employees have looked forward to, 
when the job would be hunting the man instead of the man 
hunting the job, has evidently come. If you can do anything 
in the way of producing material or moral values, the job is 
wailing for you—looking for you. .-Life insurance companies 
have heretofore been in the position of the employee who had 
lo hunt his job in order to get the opportunity to do the work 
he was able to do for the benefit of his employer and the com- 
munity at large. Now employers are looking for men and 
men who need life insurance are looking for a life company 
that will insure them. 


This advertisement is therefore printed here to notify the 
public that the New York Life Insurance Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of New York in 1845, is ready to 
do the job for those who need life insurance. The Company 
did the job for over TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND MEN 
AND WOME®D. in 1919, but was obliged to turn away over 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND, not because the Company’s facilities 
were not ample, but because they applied too late—they were 
no longer insurable! They wanted protection to the amount 
of SIXTY MILLION DOLLARS, and the Company could not 
furnish a dollar. 



















So the Company is printing this nolice to the effect that it 
is ready to do the job for healthy men and women, on appli- 
cation. Its facilities are ample, its work has behind it the 
guarantee of seventy-five years of faithful service, a mutual 
organization with a membership of over a million insured 
persons, with ample reserves to meet every contingency. The 
Company has Branch Offices in the principal cities, and 
Agencies in nearly every county. You can easily find one and 
he will do the job—if you haven’t waited too long. 


New York Life Insurance Company 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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| A Three Minute Talk 











In a three minute talk on salesman- 
ship J. F. Rodenbeck, of Philadelphia, 
talking to members of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life’s Fidelity Leaders Club made 
this interesting little summary of how 
he sells Income For Life: 

“I say to the prospect: ‘Now, sir, you 
are working, making and saving money 
in order that you may realize four cer- 
tain hopes.’ 








Iwoe PENDENcE 
Wem age 





Protection 





IM CAST OF DISABILITY 








Protection Aesis TANCE 






‘MW CASE oF DEATH | IN FiNaMcML Rtvenses 








“Then, I draw a big circle and divide 
it into four sections. Continuing I say: 
Your very life purpose is to realize 
those hopes. Wouldn't it be a finer 
thing if you had a definite p'an to re- 
alize those hopes? Wouldn't it be a 
finer thing if you had a guaranteed 
plan? 

“You hope that when you reach the 
age when you will be no longer young 
enough to produce, you will be comfort- 
able and independent. We guarantee 
that. 

“You hope that if you should lose 


your earning power through sickness, 
accident, or in any one of a thousand 
different ways, you are going to be 
provided for, your wife is going to be 
provided for, your children will have 
an education. We guarantee that. 

“You hope that when you die, and 
you are likely to die any time, your 
femily is going to be provided for and 
your children educated, and your wife 
fair'y comfortable. We guarantee that. 

“Mr. Prospect, there is only one oth- 
er thing that could bother you, and that 
is financial reverses. And as I have 
told you, after you have carried this for 
three years, you have a fund callable at 
any time should this need arise.” 


GREATER NEED OF PROTECTION 

Occasionally, for one reason or an- 
other, there may be some lull in an ag- 
ent’s production or in the production of 
the field as a whole, said President 
Robinson, of the Connecticut Mutual, 
recently. There may be times when a 
prospect is not as easily persuaded to 
apply for insurance protection as he 
might have been a few months earlier. 
His net income may have become some- 
what reduced. He may be spending 
more for certain necessary objects than 
he had previously spent for similar ob- 
jects. Yet the greater his and his fam- 
ily’s prospective expenditures for food, 
clothing and comforts, the greater is 
their need for protection, such as life 
insurance alone can. give, against the 
inevitable results of loss of his earning 
power. 


A QUESTION OF INFLUENCE 

J. W. Godwin, president of the Min- 
neapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers, said a few days ago that if the 
ice cream men of the country had suffi- 
cient influence at Washington to secure 
abatement of the tax on ice cream 
cones, he thought 20,000 life insurance 
men ought to have enough influence to 
bring about repeal of the discrimina- 
tion against business insurance. 











State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company 
of WORCESTER, MASS. 


Commenced Business June 1, 1845 





Incorporated 1844 


1920 


IS THE 75th ANNIVERSARY OF OUR 
COMMENCEMENT IN BUSINESS 


From the beginning the first consideration has been to 
furnish absolute protection to policyholders and beneficiaries. 


ry’ . . . 7 . . 
_ This practice has resulted in satisfied policyholders — the 
first essential to the agents’ success. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, 
Superintendent of Agencies 




















~ More Than One Million Policies Now In Force 


Only four other life insurance companies in America have more policy contracts 
in force than this Company. A study of the following growth in ten years is invited: 





Jan. 1, 1910 Jan. 1, 1915 Jan. 1, 1926 
SIE. dites dann sa ncdeneianscadvucnehvevesdewnsteu $4,867,379 $8,763,566 $18,682, 
eS aa Se 342,972 J 1,058,956 
ee SO OO eae 44,780,907 79,619,435 191,495,761 


Attractive opportunities open to agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Western Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, and New York City. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Organized February 23, 1888 
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MARYLAND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 





CASUALTY INSURANCE 
FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE 
THAT 


AID THEIR AGENTS 
AND 


PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 


F. HIGHLANDS BURNS, President 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 


lished every 


poration, office and place of business 
Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager; W. E. 
Editor. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
24907 John. 


105 William 


Schram, Associate 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 25 cents. 


Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 


March 3, 1879. 


“STATE FUND” A MISNOMER 


Sometimes an obscure’ Insurance 
Commissioner in a very sma!] state will 
hit an insurance problem on the lead 
in a way that no one else can. This 
time it is Joseph G. Brown of Vermont, 
who says that there is ‘no such thing 
as a state fund,” and he is right when 
you come to figure it out. 

None of the state funds, says he, are 
guaranteed by the state and they really 
have no right to call themselves state 
funds and thus create the impression 
that they are so guaranteed, The so- 
called state funds which are operated 
under state laws are simply mediums 
used by the state to collect premiums 
to create the fund, and if the funds col- 
lected don’t pay for the insurance the 
will be assessed for 


premium payers 


the amount and not the 


state. This has been done in Ohio and 


necessary 


caused legal complications. 
Commissioner Brown gets off some 
other good ideas, among them that the 
employer of labor who is opposed to 
the nationalization of industries ought 
not to be doing business with so-called 
funds. Nor, he says, are the 
workmen getting the best service from 
the state funds, due to the unnecessary 
delay in the payment of benefits. 


state 


machinery is always Ccum- 
Whereas 


Political 
bersome and moves 8 owly. 
the insurance company is stimulated 
by competition and desires to render 
quick service by promptly settling all 


claims. 





MARINE LEGISLATION 

Encouraged by their success in se- 
curing the passage of more helpful Fed- 
eral legislation, the marine underwrit- 
ing interests of the country will initiate 
this Fall another campaign for less re- 
strictive and more uniform laws govern- 
ing marine writings. This 
ment is to be carried into every state 
where marine companies have agents, 
and will be supported by Government 
experts who seek to enhance the welfare 
of a business which is essentially inter- 
National and not interstate. Model bills 
are to be introduced into the legisla- 


move 


tures of those states whose existing in- 
surance laws are either so unneces- 
sarily burdensome or so in conflict with 
the laws of their sister states that ma- 
rine companies encounter great diffi- 
culty in conforming with the thousand 
and one different requirements. 

Such a_ condition, which can _ be 
changed without cutting off any state 
revenues or without granting the insur- 
ance companies undue liberties, has for 
the last few years added needless work 
and expenses upon the companies, 
thereby handicapping them to that ex- 
tent in competition with unadmitted for- 
eign corporations. is the 
struggle between domestic underwriters 
for business it is quite overshadowed 
by the pressure from abroad, and the 
companies operating in this country 
have every right to expect release from 
restrictions that aid the outsider. The 
model law, as prepared by S. S. Hueb- 
ner, is expected to be just and reason- 
able and to allow the companies full 
freedom of action. 

Marine producers throughout the coun- 
try can aid this movement materially 
at the proper time by giving favorable 
publicity to it among shippers and by 
using their personal influence with 
legislators. When the modei bill and 
the accompanying report are distribut- 
ed to the State Departments and com- 
panies this month, the head office of 
the Jatter should be prepared to make 
full advantageous use of the far-reach- 
ing net-work of local agency connec- 
tions if they hope to realize their aims. 


Strong as 


NEW INSURANCE PROFESSOR 


Ben S. Beecher, secretary and actu- 
ary of the National Guardian Life of 
Madison, Wis., has been catled to the 
chair of life insurance in the commerce 
course given by the University of Wis- 
consin. He will have two lecture per- 
iods each week. Mr. Beecher is a grad- 
uate of Wisconsin and had two years’ 
post-graduate work there under a 
scholarship awarded by the school, 
After serving as assistant actuary of 
the Wisconsin insurance department he 
went with the National Guardian in 
1916, but entered the army in 1917 and 
became a captain of infantry. After 
leaving the service he became actuary 
of the Rhode Island department and in 
1919 was called to Washington’ to 
formulate taxation regulations for all 
branches of insurance. He assumed his 
present connection with the National 
Guardian on the completion of that 
work. 


Albert N. Wold, assistant secretary 
of the Insurance Federation of America, 
was in Philadelphia a week ago assist- 
ing President Putnam of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation in organization work. 
During the present week Secretary 
Wold is giving attention to various 
points in the state en route to Pitts- 
burgh. He states that the Federation 
is making steady progress in building 
up the company membership and the 
financial resources. He says that dur- 
ing the past summer the Federation 
was instrumental in blocking the estab- 
lishing of workmen’s compensation 
state monopolies in four Pacific Coast 
states and in consummating other 
movements that all together are worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
underwriting interests. 


* * * 


William T. Mitchell, recently elected 
assistant secretary of the State Mu- 
tual, is active in the civic life of 
Worcester, Mass., having served in the 
Council of that city. 








THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 














R. W. Stevens and 
aie prominent 
American 
ens is vice-president of the Illinois Life, 
of Chicago, one of the leading company 


E. G. Simmons 
personalities in the 
Life Convention. Mr, Stev- 


members of the Convention He is 
recognized as occupying a position in 
the forefront of agency executives. 
Mr. Simmons is vice-president of the 
Pan-American Life, of New Orleans, 
which company is making very rapid 
progress under a leadership in which 
Mr. Simmons plays no small part. 
+ a + 

C. S. Riley, superintendent of the fi- 
delity and surety department of the 
Chicago office of the Aetna Casualty, 
has resigned and will on November 1 
go with the Hartford Accident as super 
intendent of the fidelity and surety de- 
partments of that company’s New York 
branch. He is now secretary of the 
Chicago Surety Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. 

a + a 

Fiorence E. Shaal, who was elected 
a vice-president of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters at the con 
vention in Boston last week, runs the 
largest and most successful women’s 
agency in America, her Company being 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
Mrs, Shaal’s popularity is based upon 
the fact that she has succeeded with 
out sacrificing one of her feminine 
traits. She is the champion of her ag- 
ents and they are her champion, too. 
Her heart is big, her vision broad and 
her business sense marked Her hus- 
band was a general agent of the Equit 
able, and when he died she took up 
the work, not having had a day’s ex 
perience in the business world. She 
was and is what is known as a “wom- 
anly woman.” It afforded the delegates 
much pleasure to elect her an officer. 

+ + w 

Sydney H. Pool, Philadelphia man- 
ager of the Fidelity & Casualty, is on 
a month’s hunting and fishing trip in 
Northern Canada. Mr. Pool is a fam- 
ous moose and deer hunter, and his of- 
fice is decorated with many “trophies 
of the chase.” He is also some fisher- 
man, and in addition to that, is treas 
urer of one of the numerous Canadian 
hunting and fishing clubs maintained 
by prominent Americans. Mr. Pool is 
one of the pioneers in the Federation 
movement in Pennsylvania and will re- 
turn from his vacation in time to at- 
tend the directors’ meeting to be held 
in Pittsburgh on Thursday, October 21 

. * . 

Frank W. Lawson, formerly of the 
Baltimore “Star,” has been made asso- 
ciate editor of the “Baltimore Under- 
writer.” 





SIMMONS 


Dr. James R. Judd, chief medical ex 
aminer of the New England Mutual Life 
in Honolulu, was recently decorated 
in the presence of a distinguished com- 
pany, by the French Consul, Monsieur 
Marques, with the Badge of the Legion 
of Honor. This decoration was given 
in recognition of his services as a sur- 
geon in charge of two French hospitals, 
both before and after the United States 


entered the war. Dr. Judd has been 
our chief examiner for the Hawaiian 
Islands for fifteen years He belongs 


to an old and 
Honolulu. 


prominent family of 


Frank L. Miner’s entry into the fire 
insurance line as president of the lowa 
National Fire, is pleasing to all who 
know him. He has long been identified 
with the health and accident business 
as president of the Bankers’ Accident, 
Des Moines and has won the friendship 
of a nationwide circle of insurance 
men. At one time he was in the news 
paper business, 

- * * 


W. G. Wilson, manager of the Aetna 
Life at Cleveland, O., has made a hit 
with his new monthly publication, 
“Wilson’s Aetnagram.” Mr. Wilson is 
an exceptional insurance man as he is 
natura'ly cut out for a leader not only 
in insurance but in insurance organiza- 
tions as well. No one’s advice is more 
highly valued among his associates. 

+ * + 

Commissioner of Immigration Freder- 
ick A. Wallis, who is a’so general ag 
ent of the Fidelity Mutual in New 
York, scored an achievement Sunday 
by securing Madame Schumann-Heink 
to sing for the immigrants of Ellis 
Island 

* ¢ * 


Jean Baptiste Reinhart, of the Chi 
cago agency of the Mutual Life, was 
a waiter on a salary of $7.50 a week 
five years ago. He is now writing at 
the rate of $250,000 a year 

= 


C. Ralph Hartwell joined the staff 
of the special risk department of the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford on August 1 

Mr. Hartwell is a fire protection engi- 
neer of considerable experience and 
has been with the engineering forces of 
the Associated Factory Mutual Com 
panies and Underwriters’ Association 
of New York State for several years 
past. 

* * * 

Walter L. Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, is on a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, 
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BEAR MounraAIN Sept 


All work and no play makes for a mighty dull and uninteresting cflice. This Salient truth 
providing field days and outings by which the personnel of the offices get out 1 the countr 
rowing, swimming, dancing and mountain climbing may be indulged in. 

The accompanying group snap-shots taken by a representative of The Eastern Underwri 
Office of the Aetna Life and its affiliated companies show some of the department heads t 
Aetna family, at Bear Mountain, and give a fine illustration of one of these much to-be-encoura 

Between 600 and 700 members of the 100 William Street Aetna staff made UP 4 party whi 
Fulton” of the Hudson River Day Line, returning to New York on the same boat in the e 

Perhaps the man with the most trying job on his hands at one of the ovtn 5, is the re 
to make “snaps” of the personnel of the party. It is just physically impossi'™ t get ever 
assure the New York Aetna Club family that no favorites were played. 
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SECRETARY 
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IN SEPTEMBER 18.1920 


-e. This Silient truth is emphasized in the action of a number of large shut-in forces 
get out 10 the country for a real old-fashioned day’s sport, where baseball, athletics, 


in. 
The Eastemn Underwriter at the first annual outing of the Aetna Club of the New York 
he department heads together with Secretary John S. Turn, and a number of the happy 
ese muchto-be-encouraged events. 
made Up 4 party which left New York for the popular up-State resort on the “Robert 
e same boat in the evening after a healthful day’s recreation. 

oto s, is the representative of a newspaper; particularly is this so if he undertakes 

0 get everybody in, and the “snapper” of the accompanying layout wishes to 
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Sayville Luncheon 
Attended By 135 


SUCCESSFUL YEARLY FUNCTION 


Agents From All Parts of Long Island 
Present; Assemblyman Gardener 
Principal Speaker 





The annua! luncheon of the Suffolk 
County Board of Fire Underwriters, 
which was held at the Tidewater Inn, 
Sayville, L. L, last week, was favored 
with exceptionally fine weather and 
proved, as usual, to be a very success- 
ful affair. 
ance men present from all over Long 
Island and including a few from the 
metropolitan district and’ greater dis- 


There were about 135 insur- 


tances. 

The dinner, which was elaborate and 
was served in Proprietor Alfred Sykes’ 
best style, was thoroughly enjoyed and 
during its progress the Tidewater Or- 
chestra rendered very good music. 
Former Assemblyman Henry A. Mur 
phy of Huntington, who was one of the 
dinner committee, presided and read a 
number of letters of regrets” from 
prominent members and officials. 

The first speech was made by Frank 
Gardener, of Poughkeepsie, chairman 

“of the Assembly Committee -of Insur- 
ance, and vice-president of the State 
Association of Local Agents. Mr. Gard 
ener said that in his opinion one of 
the best things insurance men can do is 
to get together frequently at affairs just 
like this for an interchange of views 
and a discussion of methods. He dwelt 
upon the importance of rendering serv- 
ice and advised co-operation among in- 
surance men. He said, “In the last few 
years we have learned the value of 
team play. Few baseball games are 
won by the pitcher alone.” In conclu- 
sion he congratuiated the insurance 
men of Suffolk upon their very success- 
ful organization. 

W. F. Penny, assistant secretary’ of 
the Commercial Union, and chairman 
of the executive committee of the Sub 
urban Exchange, spoke very briefly and 
was fo'lowed by Frederick V. Bruns, of 
Syracuse, who is president of the New 
York State Association of Local In- 
surance Agents. Mr. Bruns, who is a 
forceful speaker, declared that “the 
time has passed when we can _ be 
known as policy getters and premium 
grabbers.” He argued that the agent 
should make the most of every oppor- 
tunity to inform himself regarding all 
of the details of his business and be 
prepared to furnish his patrons with 
real service. He said the time has 
come to deal seriously with the prob- 
lems of the agents and the brokers. 


Fire Insurance Department 











New Local Agency 
Opens at Pittsburgh 


J. E. STONE & CO. FORMED 





With Offices in First National Bank 
Building Will Transact General 
Insurance Business 





Pittsburgh has another local insur- 
ance agency. Announcement is just 
made that J. E. Stone & Company have 
opened offices on the seventh floor of 
the First Nationa! Bank Building, for 
the purpose of conducting a general fire 
and casualty insurance business. 

J. KE. Stone, who was until recently 
general manager of 
Logue Brothers & Co., Inc., one of the 


treasurer and 


leading local and general insurance ag- 
encies of the country, has been elected 
president of J. E. Stone & Company and 
will devote his entire time to the man- 
agement of the business of the office. 

The Eastern Underwriter is advised 
by J. KE. Stone & Company that the 
company representation in the office 
has not yet been definitely completed 
and that announcement of same will be 
made later. 

This new office should prove highly 
popular as its head has been engaged 
in the agency business in Pennsylvania 
a great many years and is well and fav- 
orably known in the business. 


He discussed the evils of cut rate fire 
insurance and made an appeal for up- 
holding the dignity of the insurance 
business. 

Matthew S. Reeves spoke on the 
subject of Conservation and Fire Pre- 
vention and other brief speeches were 
made by Henry E. Hess, manager of 
the Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange, 
C,. A. Edwards, president of the Village 
of Freeport, and a well known insur- 
ance man, Curtis Wayland, general ag- 
ent of the Atlas, and Kugene A. Beach, 
ot Syracuse. 

To Alfred C, Edwards of Sayville, 
who did most of the work in arrange- 
ing and preparing for the dinner, most 
of the credit for its success was given. 
He is president of the Suffolk County 
Board and was warmly congratulated. 


PHILADELPHIA CHANGES 

In Philadelphia the Capital Fire of 
Ca ifornia has withdrawn from the B. D. 
Prince agency and commissioned J. T. 
Bimisall; the Western Alliance of Chi- 
cago has withdrawn from the Thos. L. 
Wilson agency and entered the Ameri- 
can Insurance Agency, Inc. 











NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
123 William Street, NEW YORK 

















OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


$2,000,000 


ASSETS 


$11,022,207.23 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$6,966,656.56 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- 
hold, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 


$4,055,550.67 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Automobiles, Aircraft, Fleaters. 


OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 
tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 


Personal 


Effects Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage. 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 








; _ THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Hsurance (. 


oF NEw HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


d CIVIL COMMOTION--EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 


AUTOMOBILE 


FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 














LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. 


Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 


Detroit F. & M 


Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance C 
United British Ins. Co., L¢d. of London 

New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 


Co., Ltd., of Eng. 


- Ins. Co. of Mich. 


Employers’ Lia. Assce. Corp. of Londos 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
145 Montague Street, Brooklya—New York 





Telephones: Main 6870-6871-6872 
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TAKES NO SIDES ON 
COMMISSION QUESTION 


(Continued from page 1) 


which would be entailed. Instead Mr. 
Calvert said he had secured the part- 
time services of a man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in insurance for $150 a year 
who was satisfactori’'y attending to al! 
detail work as well as taking part in 
membership drives. This economical 
step in no way released the members 
from their pledges, however, Mr. Cal- 
vert was careful to state in reply to 
the query of a hopeful individual. 


Constitutional Amendments Proposed 


To place the association on a more 
serviceable basis and also to help bui'd 
up the organization in various parts of 
the state not as yet fully covered Mr. 
Moffatt suggested that the constitution 
be changed to provide for the election 
of several vice-presidents whose duties 
would be to handle the local problems 
in the districts where they resided and 
who would thereby be in closer touch 
with agents’ affairs than is possible for 
the officers at the present time. Mr. 
Moffatt stated his intention of appoint- 
ing a committee to redraft the associa- 
tion constitution to contain the amend- 
ment outlined and moreover a_ provi- 
sion that the old membership commit- 
tee be revived as distinct from the 
ways and means committee. 


The per capita fire loss in New Jer- 
sey is nearly three times as large as 
in any other state A. W. Hicks, of Sum- 
mit, a member of the National Board's 
Committee on Fire Prevention, told the 
members. The exact amount totals 
slightly more than $7 a person. Re- 
cently Mr. Hicks has sent out over 500 
letters to rural agents and wealthy 
property-owners in New Jersey explain- 
ing to them the purpose of Fire Pre- 
vention Week and asking them to take 
every possible measure to reduce the 
fire hazard in their respective communi- 
ties or on the individual estates. Few 
persons are taking a more active part 
in constructive fire prevention work in 
New Jersey than Mr. Hicks. 


In recognition of the manner in which 
it is interpreting and enforcing the resi- 
dent agency law the association passed 
a resolution commending the State De- 
partment. The latter has taken every 
precaution to preserve the rights of 
the Jersey local companies. T. Frank 
Appleby, for many years a close stu- 
dent of insurance law, said New Jersey 
has had a resident agency law since 
1860, although the one now in force 
was not passed until the early nineties. 


State Employes as Agents 


Considerable discussion arose over 
the question whether state employes 
should be permitted to continue to act 
in the capacity of insurance agents as 
they have been doing. Automobile reg- 
istrars, in particular, and a'so transfer 
clerks are soliciting insurance on a 
large scale, using as clients persons 
seeking licenses for their cars and 
those desiring to have transfers of 
property made. Through the offering 
of special inducements or even by 
threats of withholding requests these 
solicitors have succeeded in getting a 
considerable amount of business away 
from the regular agencies. Mr. Moffatt 
expressed himself as decidedly against 
the participation of. government or 
state employes in the insurance busi- 
ness, but admitted that it was impos- 
sible to prevent persons from engaging 
in any business they desire if they 
have the necessary natural ability and 
can comply with stated qualifications. 
Local agents should not be bothered 
with this type of competition, accord- 
ing to Mr. Moffatt, particularly as these 
State employes are on the whole inex- 
perienced in insurance and are utterly 
unable to render full service to the as- 
sured, It is not the premise of such 

















Organized 1853 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Cash Capital $6,000,000 





Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND MARINE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF 
INSURANCE 














persons to write insurance and the com- 
panies ought to refuse to accept their 
applications. The executive committee 
Will make a complete investigation of 
the situation and seeks the best remedy 
possible, 

In the opinion of Mr. App eby bank 
employes are positively prohibited from 
carrying on an insurance agency busi- 
ness. Mr. Moffatt disagreed with this 
statement, saying that the qualifications 
act, passed subsequently to the law 
mentioned by Mr. Appleby, provides 
that any person conforming with the 
necessary requirements may receive a 
license to write insurance, The dis- 
cussion closed when both parties ad- 
mitted that the two provisions men- 
tioned are contained in the law and 
that there has been no definite ruling 
made by the state as to which takes 
precedence, 

The old commission question came to 
the fore toward the close of the meet 
ing, causing more excitement than had 
been evidenced at any time during the 
session. One of the Asbury Park mem- 
bers started the discussion by asking 
why the commissions received in that 
territory were not so high as those paid 
to agents in the neighboring counties, 
and what would the association do to 
aid the campaign for increased compen 
sation. Mr. Moffatt replied by saying 
that the association never permitted 
itself to become involved in the com- 
mission disputes, for the esiab ishment 
of a non-discriminatory commission is 
impossib!e due to the simple fact that 
agents never agree among themselves 
upon a suitable compensation. Those 
who receive the highest commissions 
are loath to sacrifice parts of their in- 
comes for the sake of other agents and 
the lower paid agents realize that they 
cannot force the companies to recog- 
nize the highest rate of commission as 
applicable to everyone 

For a while the Monmouth county 
members insisted upon the backing of 
the association unti! Mr. Moffatt,aided by 
W. M. Dickinson, of Trenton, impressed 
upon the complainants that the remedy 
was Within themselves; that they 
alone, through unified action, could 
force the insurance companies to grant 
the same rate that other agents in that 
part of New Jersey received, The asso- 
ciation wil! lend mora! support to any 
group seeking to enhance their in- 
comes, but will not participate actively 
in local commission disputes. 

In his opening talk on general condi 
tions President Moffatt declared that 
the outlook for the future is bright if 
agents can accustom themselves to the 
changing economic situation. He fore- 
saw a reduction in the volume of pre- 
miums written naturally accompanying 
the widespread contraction of commod- 
ity prices and property values, but is 
ful'y convinced that there will always 
be, as in years past, plenty of business 
for all agents to handle. 

President Moffatt and Secretary- 
treasurer Calvert were elected as the 
official delegates to the annual meet 
ing of the National Association, with 
power to appoint substitutes in case 
either is prevented from going. 

In compliance with the increase of 
dues fixed by the National Association, 
it was voted that the State Associa- 
tion be empowered to pay the former 
$5 instead of $3 annually for each mem 
ber. 


APPOINT AN UMPIRE 

Upon the application of the Agricul- 
tural Insurance Company for the ap- 
pointment of an umpire in a suit by 
Louis Mandell, of 87-89 East Eleventh 
Street on a fire loss for the purpose of 
determining the extent of the loss E. R. 
Cohn was appointed Fox & We'ler 
are counsel for the insurance company. 





SALISBURY OFFICE OPENED 

W. T. Schackelford & Co., Baltimore, 
has opened a branch in Salisbury, Md., 
with Charles H. Wier, Jr. in charge. 
Mr. Wier is a Baltimore man and he 
will take up his new work October 15. 
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“How did you happen to decide on 
this particular car?” [| said to old man 
Hopkins as I glanced over the white 
enamelled wire wheels, the dainty blue 
monogram on the door and the chauf- 
feur’s faultless livery. 

Hopkins grinned. 
me this car,” he said, “pure 
ship of the highest grade.” 

Now I am always interested in locat- 
ing good salesmanship, so I got curious, 
and—well, here is what Hopkins said: 

“Since the news got out that I wanted 
a car every agency in the city has been 
calling on me, and = salesmen = and 
demonstrators have worried me_ to 
death. Every afternoon some car took 
me up Dead Horse Hill ‘on high’ or 
‘throttled down’ in traffic or ‘hit sixty’ 
in thirty seconds from a standing start. 
Men talked me tired on crankshafts, 
aluminum pistons, cantilever springs 
and heaven knows what else, and then 
one day I went out in this car. On the 
way home the salesman stopped to tele- 
phone, and while the engine whispered 


Salesmanship sold 
salesman- 


away in front of the country hotel I 
leaned over and spoke to the demon- 
strator. 

“He was a quiet, silent man, almost 


who had just driven and 


fifty, I guess, 
salesman had been 


listened while the 
putting across the Sheldon. 

“*Tell me,’ [ said, ‘You've driven this 
car a lot, I take it; tell me what is the 
best thing about it—the one big feature 
that makes it more desirable than all 
others?’ 

‘‘It hasn’t any,’ he 


ae 


replied, looking 


eo 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
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se 





reputation, 


me straight in the eye. ‘This car hasn’t 
any particular point of excellence.’ 

“Kind of a queer remark for a chap 
presumably interested in the sale, 
wasn’t it? 

‘*No,’ he went on quietly, taking an 
old cloth out of the side pocket and 
carefully wiping the dust off the speed- 
ometer, ‘there’s no special hot stuff 
feature in the whole car—it’s all good.’ 

“And say,” went on Hopkins, “when 
the man who had done all the talking 
came back I had a check for a deposit 
all made out. He thought he’d done the 
selling himself, but as a matter of fact 
the things he’d told me sounded a whole 
lot like what the other car men had 
said. The quiet chap at the wheel had 
put the sale across. He had a way 
about him that stamped his opinions 
as absolutely sincere and built on an 
actual knowledge of things. I don’t 
get fooled in a man very often—used to 
trade horses, you know, back in the 
country when I was younger. When it 
cume to a trade I always figured to look 
the owner Over as well as the animal. 

“Talk igs a good deal alike—you can 
get it on a phonograph, you know. But 
character’s different, and usually hard 
to conceal 

“Get in and I'll take you home. 


-_ ae he a 





The Tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrims affords us 
the special opportunity of inviting you to visit New England 
and Massachusetts, the Old Bay State. 
Come and vacation with us during the 
See Plymouth Rock; 
the scene of the “Tea Party’ 
ton, where was fired the shot “heard round the world” and 
many other points too numerous to mention, 

Last, but not least, stop off at Springfield, “the city of homes” 
and the home of the “OLD SPRINGFIELD”, where we may 
have the pleasure of a personal visit with you. 
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ronment, 
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visit Boston with its historic envi- 


glorious autumn sea- 


*; Concord and Lexing- 























INCORPORATED 1868 


‘The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS 
O. J. PRIOR, President 





N ew York 





1920 


$1,448,852.62 
847,154.95 
- ~ - 601,697.67 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary | 
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NORWEGIAN ATLAS INS. CO., Ltd. 


WEMPLE & COMPANY, Inc. 
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Insurance Co., New Jersey 


Head Office, 100 William Street, NEW YORK 
Western Dept., Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 
Pacific Dept., 222 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO 


MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE 


stands today, and every day, with the 
united service of all its departments, its 
its management, 
to offer the American Agent an unsur- 
passed opportunity for growth. 


its resources, 
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: ONE STANDARD OF 
| —— SERVICE—— 
Ey , 
Explosion Insurance 
Ik moileibdibaipemnteriedesnshentinbinnatas 
| NO IMMUNITY 
No building is immune, no property safe, from sudden 
disaster that leaves ruin in its wake. NO ONE CAN 
FORECAST THE FUTURE! 
; Itis the agents’ high calling to carry the gospel of 
complete insurance protection along every line in a strong 
' and progressive company. 
j “The Great Fire Insurance Company of the World” 
. 7 
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Good Material in 
Des Moines Program 


BANK AGENCY GETS ATTENTION 
Office Efficiency to Be Discussed Gen- 
Attitude Toward 
Expirations 


erally; 


Extensive under way for 
the National] 


Agents’ convention in Des 


plans are 

Association of Insurance 
Moines. 

A condensed summary of the pro 
gram, from Tuesday evening to Friday 
evening, inclusive, October 19-22, fol 
lows: 

Tuesday evening at seven o'clock, 
“Dutch treat” get-together dinner at the 
Fort Moines Hotel. It will be in 
formal as usual, with plenty of music, 
singing and short impromptu addresses. 


Wednesday, October 20 


Des 


Formal session Wednesday morning, 
at ten o'clock, in the Coliseum. Gov- 
ernor Harding of lowa will deliver the 
address of we come, succeeded in the 
following order by 

Annual address of President Fred J. 
Cox; annual report of executive com 


mittee, by Chairman James L. Case; 
appointment of commiitees on reso u 
tions and nomination of officers; an 


nual report of Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter H. Bennett; annual report otf 
finance committee by Chairman Charl 
F. Wilson; after which the meetin 
will be thrown open to a generai ds 
cussion on any topics proposed “rom 
the floor until the hour of adjournment, 
12.30 P. M 

At 2 P. M., Wednesday, a discussion 
of “Bank Insurance genecie:” will 
open under the leadership of Matt T. 
Mancha of Los Angeles, presideat of 
the Ca ifornia Association 


Charles Lyman Case of New York, 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance and President of the Na 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, will 
deliver an address. 

Led by O. G. Strong of Cleveland 
manager of the casualty depariment of 
the James & Manchester Company, the 
subject “Reinsura’ce of Mutual Lines 
by Stock Companics” wili be discussed 

Cecil F. Shallcross of New York, 
United States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, will address the 
Association on “Development.” 

Fo lowing Mr. Shallcross the meet 
ing will be open to a general discus 
sion, until adjournment, 4.30 P,. M. 

At5 P. M the conference committee 
of the Natioual Workmen's Compens. 
tion Service Bureau and that of the 
National Association wiil meet in joint 
session. ; 

Thursday, October 21 

The morning session will open wih 
a discussion of “Office Efficiency” led 
and participated in by members expert 


in that subject, following which it will 
be thrown’ open to general discussion 
The address of this session will be 


delivered by Edson S. Lwtt, president 
of the United States Casualty, on “Mu 
tualism and Socialism.” Succeeding 
this will come a discussion on “Mutual 
and Reciprocal Competition.” 

The next number will consist of the 
reading of replies from casualty com- 
panies covering their attitude on the 
rights of agents to expirations. 

Following this George D. Markham 
of St. Louis, former president of the 
National Association, 1900-1902, will 
open a discussion under the head “Cas- 
ualtw Expirations”’ which ° wil! be 
thrown open to general discussion. At 
the close of this number such time as 
may remain to the hour of adjournment 


will be occupied in the consideration 
of general topics. 
At the Thursday afternoon session 


the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents will 
deliver a messaze of greeting from his 
‘ssociation. . 

John J. Healy, Chief of the Fire De- 
Denver, will address the 


partment, 


“Agents and Fire De- 
by general dis- 


Convention on 
partments,” succeeded 
cussion. 

“Our Great Pan-American Opportuni- 
ties” is the title of the address to be 
delivered by Honorab’e John Barrett, 
for a quarter of a century director-gen- 


eral of the Pan-American Union, now 
president of the administrative coun- 
cil of the Pan-American College of 


Panama Canal Zone. 

“Local Boards-——-the Need, the Value, 
the Results,” is a subject which will 
be fully discussed and open to all. 

The report of the committee on nom- 
inations will then be presented, fol- 
lowed by the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, 

Friday, October 22 


will be 


Commerce, 


“Advertising Schemes” 
erally discussed, 

“Suggestions” is the title of an ad 
dress by C. M. Cartwright of Chicago, 
manazing editor of the National Under- 
wiiter, 

Hlonorable Thomas M. Donaldson, 
commissioner of insurance, Pennsyl- 
vania, secretary of the conference com. 
mittee of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners accredi'ed to 
the Nationa! Association, will inform 
the Convention of such progress as has 
been made by his organization on “Ag- 
ency Qualification Laws.” Geseral dis 
cussion, 

Report of Committce 
General discussion, 

At the afternoon session of Fr'diy 
such questions as were postponed or 
remain for consideration will be dis 
posed of. 

“Presentation of Prizes’’—there are 
three: The Des Moines Cup to th: 
State Asscociat'on with the large :t de'e- 
gation at the Convention; the “Presi 
dent's Cup” for the largest percentage 
of increase by State Associations in 
membership during the year; the Gavel 
‘o the State Association for the largest 
quota excess in the membership drive 
of June-July, 1920. 


gen- 


on Resolutions. 


RE-INSURANCE EXCHANGES 


Western department managers in 
Chicago are making an effort to estab- 
lish some kind of an agreement among 
members of both Union and Bureau 
companies under which “local” or 
“spot” re-insurance could be exchanged 
with the application of the reciprocal 
thirty-day renewal binders. There are 
now a number of companies exchang- 
ing re-insurance that have agreements 
on this point, but lines are frequently 
placed with companies that are not 
parties to the agreement. With the 
increasing volume of large lines and 
more or less inexperienced office help, 
there is a strong possibility of a com- 
pany sustaining a loss considerably in 
excess of its proper net line in case of 
loss occurring within a few days after 
the parent renewal policy has been 
issued and before re-insurance arrange- 
ments have been perfected. 
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Method of Treating 
Premiums and Losses 


SAGE COMMENT BY A. E. CHILDS 


Insurance Company Results Should 
Not Be Measured By Premium 
Income and Losses Paid 


Fire underwriters will be interested 


in one division of the paper read at 
White Suphur Springs this week by 
President Arthur E. Childs, of the In- 
ternational Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, one of the best 
students of the business. It is his 


comment on the treatment of premiums 
and losses. Along this line he said: 

“In line with educating the public to 
a better understanding of insurance, 
there is need of starting a movement 
to train both the insurance fra‘ernity 
and the public to cease measuring the 
results of insurance company operations 
by premium income and losses paid. 
Both are absolutely meaningless in de- 
termining profit or loss for any one 
year, and not infrequently is this true 
for a period of years. 

“We should learn to speak of the re- 
sults of the insurance business by the 
expressions ‘premiums earned’ and 
‘losses incurred,’ or possibly better still 
see that wherever ‘premiums’ are pub- 
lished or referred to such item repre- 
sents ‘premiums earned,’ and that like- 
wise, the term ‘losses’ represents ‘loss- 
es incurred.’ 

“The present system is confusing 
even in our own home office councils. 
Premiums received must necessarily 
be regarded as premiums paid. Then 
to comply with the Insurance Depart- 
ment reports the premium becomes pre- 
mium income. And further, to deter- 
mine the profit or loss we have to deal 
with premiums earned. Here are three 
different ways of treating premiums. 
To me, this seems unbusinesslike, un- 
necessary and misleading. 

“It is not only the absurdity of the 
system, but it is capable of easily mis- 
leading the public in thinking we are 
making a profit when, as a matter of 
fact, we are taking a loss; a most dan- 
gerous mischiefmaker in these times 
of socialistic tendencies. 

“It should be possible to create the 
necessary favorable opinion to thus 
treat premiums and losses in company 
reports, insurance department reports, 
in the statistics put out by the insur- 
ance publishers, insurance press and 
all other organizations. In other 
words, obliterate once and for all any 
way of knowing in respect to future 
business that there ever were such 
items as paid premiums and paid loss- 
es. Because we started wrong is no 
reason why we should continue in the 
wrong. 

“To make this change means secur- 
ing the approval of the Insurance Com- 
missioners who could, in turn, recom- 
mend any necessary new legislation and 


the change in Insurance 
report b'anks, and I believe this asso- 
ciation should take the initiative by 
appointing a committee empowered to 
act in conference with the Insurance 
Commissioners, 


Department 


Deferred Premiums 

“Among the evils commonly _har- 
bored by insurance companies is the 
general laxity in the collection of pre- 
miums. From twenty to forty per cent 
of Our annual premium income is al- 
ways outstanding. The low level aver- 
age of about 20 per cent is reached at 
the end of the year when the order 


goes forth to cancel all policies on 
which premiums are sixty days over- 
due. 


“In these days of underwriting loss- 
es, sharp attention must be paid to 
our interest income, We are particu- 
lar in the se ection of our investments 
almost to a science yet we permit hun 
dreds of thousands of dullars to remain 
id‘? under the guise of unpaid _pre- 
miums. 

“The actual amount of loss of income 
from this source would be difficult to 
determine, yet when we know that at 
least 20 per cent of our entire casualty 
premiums for one year are always out- 
standing, we also know that the amount 
on which we are losing interest must 
be at least 20 per cent of our total pre 
miums of $360,000 000, or $72,000,000. 
In other words, we have at a!l times 
$72,000.000 of our money outstanding 
either in the hands of po'‘icyholders 
or agents on which not one cent of in- 
terest is being earned, 

“It must be admitted that some cred- 
it is necessary, but if the present evil 
of long credit could be cut in halves, 
we could at the present time be earn- 
ing all of 5 per cent on at least $36,- 
000 000, which would give us an addi- 
tional annual income of $1,800,000 per 
annum. 

“The president of one of our largest 
companies hit this nail squarely on its 
head when he said, ‘Collections seem to 
be a mode of competition. It would 
be comparatively easy for a’l companies 
to get their money in and earning in- 
terest earlier if they would only use 
some system and sand’.” 


BURNED CAR ON ROAD 

One automobile writing company re- 
ports a fire loss in Canada that was a 
clear case of fraud. The owner of a 
quite good car burned it on the road 
after telling his chauffeur what he was 
going to do. After reaching one of the 
Canadian cities the owner and chauf- 
feur parted and the chauffeur after 
ward gave the story away. The com- 
pany succeeded in getting entirely clear 
of the loss. 


J. L. TAYLOR WITH SUN 
J. Lawrence Taylor has resigned as 
underwriter for King, Al’ey & Lawr- 
ence to become counterman for the 
Sun in its New York metropolitan 
office. 
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Thos. F. McGee Wins 
Travelers Contest 


AGENTS TELL “HOW TO DO IT” 


Many Examples of Success With Mul- 
tiple Lines Among Men in 
Small Fields 
“When I wri‘e a 
bies fair to be a 


man, he’s wrote,” 
classic in the Trav 
clers lore. It was the very earnest and 
serious expression of W. A. Zimmer 
man of Greenville, Ohio, when he was 
asked how he won his position in the 
Travelers Tower Contest. It was a slo- 
ran of the three-day convent’o> which 
the winners of the contest enjoyed in 
Hartford as guests of the Trave'ers 
Practica'ly every variety of sales vir- 
tuosity was represented at the contest 
convention. There were twenty-two ag 
evts from variovs parts of the country 


present, they having outdistanced all 
others in the production of new acc’ 
dent business between April 12 and 


Jvne 26. The visitors made an official 
visit to the Travelers Tower where 
they were able large part of 
New England a territory new to many 
of them. for not a single man came 
from east of Philadelnhia and two were 
‘~om as far west as Denver. Five of 
the delegates came from Memphis, 
Tenn, and the more we think of if the 
helieve it is oa One af thes 
thet they were 
honors hecanse they 
moon shines on the 


to see a 


more wo 
able to 
live 
moon 


men told us 
ettain sech 
where “the 
shine.” 
Rutler and Major 
manager of ag 
living officer of 
those mak- 
went to the 
Club and 


Precident Louis F 
E. V. Preston, genera’ 
ercies, and the oldest 
the company, were among 
ing addresses. The party 
Shuttle Meadow Covntrv 
plaved golf. later driving along the 
shore and the Connectievt Vallev. with 
hathing in Long Island Sound at Double 
Beach which was fol'owed bv a shore 
‘inner at the Double Beach House, 
Rranford, The Convention ended with 
a luncheon at the Hartford Club. 

Thomas F. McGee. of Dayton, was 
the winner of the contost, having the 
vreatest vo'ume of new business and 


T. W. Deupree. of Memphis, was the 
winner on the other side, having the 
largest number of new risks. 
How They Did It 
When asked how they did it some 
of the delegates had the following to 
say: 


Thomas F. McGee, Dayton: “The way 
to win any contest is by hard work.” 

T. W. Deupree, Memphis: “By using 
old policyholders to get new ones.” 

W. F. Alten, Monongahela, Pa “Be 
cause ‘Ask Alten’ is familiar to every 
body in that town.” 

R. T. Eames, Fergus Fal's, 
“By playing the big stuff.” 

Mr. Eames is in a town of 3,000. He 
formerly was in the men’s furnishing 
business. He won a leaders’ medal last 


Minn 


year, standing tenth in the United 
States for the amount of accident busi 
ness written during the year, 

L. B. Eyster, Philadelphia: “By mak 
ing either the 7.30 or the 6.30 train to 
town every morning.” 


J. C. Jester, Athens, Ga Has his 
name in the paper every day of the 
year, 

P. S. Jolley, Denver: “Insane desire 


to see the Home Office.” 


Mr. Jolley had his first glimpse of 
the Atlantic Ocean while on the trip 
Tom 8S. Kelly, Omaha: Inspired by 


the Home Office, he says 
H. J. Kempker, Carro'l, la.: 
of money in lowa 


“Plenty 
Just go out and get 


ag 

H. T. Lewis, Chattanooga: By turning 
doorknobs. 

C. O. Markle, Uniontown, Pa.: By pre 


Paring the 
service 


R. L. MeDonald, Jr., St 


way for soicitation with 


Joseph, Mo 


He is a good golfer, why not a good 
agent? 
Frank E. Pettrie Wausau, Wis.: 


Hird work, faith and loyalty, and mul 
tiple lines 

A. V. Pritchartt, Memphis: Was an 
aviator and couldn't help reaching the 
heights. 

A. M. Reager, Louisville: By believ- 
ing in the dignity of his profession and 
acting accordingly. 

Walter A. Schmitz. Mi'waukee: “By 
burning $15 worth of gasoline a week.’ 

G. E. Smith, Denver: “By seeing peo 
ple and te'ling them what The 
elers has.” 

L. D. Smith, Memphis: By confidence 
in self, what he sold, the Company and 
the other fellow. 


Trav 


KF. L. Sveska, Omaha: By insisting 
that he was not too young to start 
he is only 21 now 

A. B. Wright, Concordia, Kan.: “The 


front page of any 
ment enough.” 
$2 Per Crzita 

Mr. Kempker who stood second last 
year among the accident producers in 
the United States is in a town of 5,009 
population and says his entire terri 
tory has only 10,000 population At 
the rate he is going this year he will 
at the end of 1920 have written $2 per 
capita or twice as much accident busi 
ness as is considered big business 

Frank Pettric says there is nothing 
like multiple lines. He took up Jiabil- 
ity insurance writing for the first time 
last year and besides doing a big busi 
ness in that line he tripled his life in- 
surance record. Here's what he did 
last year: 

Eighty-four life 
insurance (written 


newspaper is argu 


risks for $1,028 500 


business) 


Nine compensation risks, premiums 
$518.64, four hundred and seven acci- 
dent and health policies, premiums 


$13,940.06; six public liability policies, 
premiums $106.19; eighty-seven auto 
mobile liability, property damage, av1 
collision policies, premium $131.05 
twenty-one plate glass policies, pre 
miums $364.90; forty-six burglary in- 
surance policies, premiums $4,116.42. 
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Recent Tax Rulings of 
Interest to Fire Men 


When an insured loss occurs in one 
taxable year and the insurance is not 
recovered during that year the taxpayer 
should compute his loss by deducting 
from the total loss the estimated amount 
of the recoverable insurance. The loss 
so determined should be deducted from 
the taxpayer’s gross income of the year 
in which the loss was sustained. If 
subsequent events demonstrate that 
this estimate was substantially incor- 
rect, an amended return should be filed 
correcting the mistake. 

* + « 

Article 141 of Regulations 45 is here- 
by amended to read as follows: 

“Art. 141. Losses.—Losses sustained 
during the taxable year and not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise 
are fully deductible (except by non- 
resident aliens) if (a) incurred in the 
taxpayer’s trade or business, or (b) in- 
curred in any transaction entered into 
for profit, or (c) arising from fires, 
storms, shipwreck, or Other casualty, or 
from theft. They must usually be evi- 
denced by closed and completed trans- 
actions. In the case of the sale of as- 
sets the loss will be the difference be- 
tween the cost thereof, less deprecia- 
tion swstained since acquisition, or the 
fair market value as of March 1, 1913, 
if acquired before that date, less de- 
preciation since sustained, and the price 
at which they were disposed of. (See 
sec. 202 of the statute and arts. 39—46 
and 1561.) When the loss is claimed 
through the destruction of property by 
fire, flood, or other casualty, the amount 
deductible will be the difference be- 
tween the fair market value of the 
property as of March 1, 1913, if ac- 
quired before that date, or if acquired 
on or after that date, its cost, and the 
Salvage value thereof, after deducting 
from such cost, or such value as of 
March 1, 1913, the amount, if any, which 
has been or should have been set aside 
and deducted in the current vear and 
previous years from gross income on 
account of depreciation and which has 
not been paid out in making good the 
depreciation sustained. But the loss 
should be reduced by the amount of 
any insurance or other compensation re- 
ceived. (See arts. 49 and 50.) A loss 
in the sale of an individual’s residence 
is not deductible. Losses in _ illegal 
transactions are not deductible. Where 
a person gives property away, or is di- 
vested thereof by death, no realization 
of loss results therefrom.” 

+ + * 


An insurance association incorporated 
under the laws of a certain State for 
the purpose of permitting automobile 
owners to exchange contracts of insur- 
ance and indemnity without becoming 
jointly liable as subscribers on 
risks, confining its activities within the 
State and its only source of income 
being from assessments, dues, and fees 
collected from members for the sole 
purpose of meeting expenses, is a “like 
organization of a purely local charac- 
ter” within the meaning of section 231 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 and is ex- 
empt from income taxes. 

a * 

A number of manufacturers incorpo- 

rated as a reciprocal indemnity ex- 
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change to insure their business against 
fire loss on the reciprocal and inter- 
insurance plan through an attorney in 
fact having the power to issue policies, 
collect premiums, and adjust losses, The 
business is not conducted for profit and 
no member of the exchange receives 
any profit therefrom. The contract of 
insurance or power of attorney signed 
by each member provides that there 
shell be no capital stock or joint funds, 
but that each subscriber shall act in- 
dividually and shall deposit a fixed 
amount to meet losses, such amount 
being kept in a separate account in the 
name of the depositor. At the end of 
the period for which the insurance runs 
any balance of this amount is returned 
to the depositor. 

Held, that this exchange comes with- 
in the exemption provided in paragraph 
10, section 231 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, and will not, therefore, be required 
to file returns of annual net income. 





COMMITTEE TO RESUME 

President Fred J. Cox, chairman of 
the conference committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
Chairman James L. Case of the execu- 
tive committee, and President Edson 8. 
Lott of the United States Casualty, 
chairman of the conference committee 
of the Compensation Bureau, met to 
compare notes on progress made by the 
sub-committee representing the Bu- 
reau, charged with devising measures 
to meet mutual competition. Due to 
the vacation season the work of the 
sub-committee has ‘been almost sus- 
pended, but arrangements have been 
perfected for its resumption. The two 
conference committees will meet again 


at the Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, at 5 P. M., Wednesday, October 
20. 


NATIONAL BOARD MOVES 
The National Board of Marine Under- 
writers is now located at the new head- 
quarters on the twelfth floor of the 
Kerr Building. 44 Beaver Street, in- 
stead of at 63 Beaver Street in the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Co. Building. 


WILLIAM STREET CLUB DATE 

The William Street Club, that live 
bunch that never can be quiet long, is 
to have its first fall affair October 12. 
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Some Recent Court Decisions 
Affecting Automobile Insurance 


By JOHN SIMPSON 


John Simpson, who analyses the ac- 
companying decisions affecting automo- 
bile insurance, ts a contributing editor to 
the American and English Encyclopaedia 
of Law. He has written and edited many 
law books, and is one of the best digest- 
ers of legal decisions in the United States. 

Automobile insurance, so far as court 
decisions are concerned, is a coverag® 
which is not very old. The first cases 
were decided about 1910 and 1911, and 
the number of these decisions has been 
progressively continuing from year to 
year. Among those of most importance 
recently decided by the courts of last 
resort are these: 


Misrepresentations as to Model, Age 
and Newness of Car Void Policy 

The owner of an automobile sued 
upon a fire insurance policy issued by 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co. on 
October 25, 1916, in the sum of $1.000, 
insuring a Winton automobile, which 
was burned December 15, 1916. The 
defendant relied upon the fact that the 
plaintiff, at the time the insurance was 
obtained, represented that the car was 
manufactured in 1911, and that when 
purchased by plaintiff in October, 1911, 
was new and had cost plaintiff $5,000, 
whereas, in fact, it was a 1910 model, 
and when purchased by p'aintiff was 
secondhand, and had cost her $2,000, 
$800 paid in cash and $1,200 in trade; 
that had the defendant known the car 
was a 1910 model, or a secondhand 
car, or that it had cost plaintiff only 
$2,000, the policy would not have been 
issued. 

The testimony showed that insurance 
was not written on a 1910 model] in 
October, 1916, at the rate charged the 
piaintiff. The plaintiff's husband, 
through one Fraser, procured the insur- 
ance from the defendant; her husband 
telling Fraser that the car was a Win- 
ton touring car, manufactured in 1911, 
and that he had bought it new in that 
year. Fraser telephoned this informa. 
tion to the defendant’s agent, who con- 
sulted the price list of Winton automo 
biles of 1911 model, and found that 
such a car would cost $3,400. Defend- 
ant’s agent fil'ed out the application 
with the data given him by Fraser and 
wrote the policy. The car had been 
sold by the Winton company previous 
to its sale to the plaintiff, and a pay- 
ment of $700 or $800 made; the car 
then being returned to the Winton com- 
pany for resale. The plaintiff was in- 
formed of these facts at the time of the 
purchase. The contract of purchase be- 
tween the plaintiff and the Winton com- 
pany described the car as a 1910 model. 

The premium on secondhand cars is 
higher than on new Cars, and the in- 
surance law of the state of Washington 
requires schedules of rates to be filed 
with the insurance commissioner, devia- 
tion from which renders the insurance 
company guilty of a misdemeanor. 
The plaintiff's husband knew that the 
car was secondhand and admitted that 
‘e represented it as a new Car, but de- 
nied that he knew it was a 1910 model. 
The jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff in the full amount of the pol- 
icy, from which the defendant appealed. 

The most important question raised 
in the case was the effect of the repre- 
centations and statements made in re- 
vard to the model, age and newness of 
the car, which were claimed by the de- 
fendant to have been false and fraudu- 
lent, and which were conceded by the 
plaintiff to have been misstatements. 
The Washington Supreme Court held, 
Day v. St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 
189 Pac. 95, that, under Washington 
Rem, Code, 1915, §6059-34, providing 
that misrepresentations or warranties 
in negotiations for insurance shal] not 
he deemed material to defeat the pol- 
icy unless made with intent to deceive 


the plaintiff's husband’s representations 
that the car was a 1911 model, knowing 
that it was a 1910 mode!, and that it 
was a new car though he knew it had 
been used prior to his wife’s purchase 
of it, raised a presumption of intention 
to deceive, which was not overcome 
so as to make a question for the jury 
by his testimony that he thought the 
car was as good as new and that he 
either forgot the date of manufacture 
or considered there was no difference. 
It was therefore held that the defend- 
ant’s motion for judgment notwith- 
standing the verdict should have been 
granted, and judgment for the plaintiff 
was reversed. 


Other Insurance Voiding Policy 


In an action against the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company on an automobile fire 
policy containing a clause providing: 
“It is a condition of this policy that it 
shall be null and void if at the time 
« loss occurs there be any other insur- 
ance covering against the risks as- 
sumed by this policy which would at- 
tach if this insurance had not been 
effected,” the defense was that at the 
time of the alleged loss by fire there 
existed other insurance covering the 
risk assumed by the policy sued on and 
that the second policy was issued with- 
out the consent, approval or knowledge 
of the defendant and contrary to the 
provisions of its policy. 

The policy sued on was issued on or 
about July 3, 1917, and thereafter on 
July 9, 1917, a policy of insurance was 
issued to the plaintiff on the car by 
the Illinois Automobile Fire Insurance 
Exchange of Bloomington, Iinois. This 
last mentioned policy, in addition to 
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insuring the plaintiff against loss by 
fire, also insured her against loss by 
theft, robbery, or pilferage. This pol- 
icy also contained the covenant “It is 
hereby agreed by the insured that no 
other insurance covering against the 
risks assumed hereunder will be car- 
ried in any other company or associa- 
tion without the consent of the Ex- 
change.” There was no provision in 
this policy in terms making it void 
should the covenant be violated; and 
the provision with reference to taking 
other insurance was that such should 
not be taken on the risk assumed by 
that po'ticy. The Bloomington policy 
covering loss by theft, robbery and pil 
fering as well as by fire, the risks in 
the two policies were not identical. 


It appeared that the automobile had 
been stolen and after it was stolen it 
caught fire and burned, so that the 
plaintiff might have had a right of ac- 
tion under the Bloomington policy for 
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the loss of her automobile by theft. 
The Illinois Appel ate Court, Dominick 
v. Aetna Ins. Co., 213 Ill. App. 467, was 
of opinion that in the absence of any 
showing that the Bloomington Com- 
pany had not received notice of the 
policy issued by the defendant, and the 
covenant in the second policy being 
one only against other insurance cover- 
ing the same risks covered by that 
policy, it was not rendered void by 
reason of the fact of the policy issued 
by the defendant. This being 80, it 
followed that the issue of the Bloom 
ington policy, being a fire policy as 
well as the!ft and robbery policy, and 
covering the risks covered by the pol 
icy sued on, under the conditions alone 
set forth rendered the policy sued on 
null and void. . 


Necessity for Proofs of Loss Not 
Waived by Settlement with 
Mortgagee 


Action was brought on a policy of 
insurance issued by the Williamsburg 
City Fire Insurance Company, of New 
York, insuring the plaintiff, and a gar- 
age company, against loss or damage 
by fire to an automobile damaged by 
fire on September 19, 1915. The inter 
est of the garage was that of mort- 


gagee, Settlement by the insurance 
company was made with the garage 
May 17, 1916. From a judgment for 


pealod, The. col reste auntie 9p. 
was whether the plaintif’ hea ¢ = = Se 

i i orfeited 
all right to recover by reason of her 
failure to file with or furnish to the 
company a proof of loss as required 
by the Indiana statute, Burns R. 8. 
1914, §4622¢, and by the policy, or to 
prove 4 waiver of such requirement 
The company's local agent inspected 
the remains of the automobile the day 
after the fire, and furnished plaintiff 
with blanks for proof of loss. There 
was no evidence that he had any 
authority to make adjustment of the 
loss. It did not appear that any other 
agent or officer of the company did 
anything looking to an adjustment of 
the loss, or that could be construed 
as a waiver of proof of loss. The In- 
diana Appellate Court held, Glaser v. - 
Williamsburg City Fire Ins, Co., 125 
U. E. 787, that settlement with the 
mortgagee garage about eight months 
after loss was not a waiver of proofs 
on the part of the plaintiff. The plain 
tiff offered to prove that the automobile 
was taken from the place where it was 
burned to the mortgagee garage by the 
insurance company's local agent, and 
that it was afterwards disposed of, by 
whom the evidence did not disclose, nor 
did the evidence show that such local 
agent had any authority whatever in 
the matter. The evidence was held 
properly excluded. 


Insurance Broker Held Not Agent of 
Company to Renew Policy 

An insurance broker placed a policy 

insuring an automobile from loss by 

fire or theft. The insurer's general ag- 
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ent in January, 1917, sent the broker a 
notice addressed to the insured inform- 
ing him the policy would expire Febru- 
ary 4, 1917, and requesting him, if he 
desired a renewal, to make an indorse- 
ment to that effect on the notice and 
return it to the company or to cal} at 
its office. This notice was delivered 
by the broker to the insured, who asked 
what it wou'd cost to renew the policy. 
A few days later he was told the 
amount and asked the broker to send 
him the policy, and was told by the 


broker substantially that he was in- 
sured. On February 26 he signed the 


renewal of the policy 
and mailed it to the broker. The auto- 
mobile was stolen on the evening of 
the same day. The insured sought to 
recover On an Oral contract of insur- 
ance. The Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts held, Sheridan v. Massa- 
chusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co., 124 
N. E. 249, that the insured’s right to 
recover depended upon the question 
whether there was any evidence to 
show that the broker was an agent of 
the company authorized to make_ the 
contract relied on, It was held that 
the evidence wou'd not warrant a find- 
ing that the broker had any express 
or implied authority, whatever to act 
for the company. As an _ insurance 
broker he could solicit insurance and 
forward applications to the company, 
but he was not in any sense its agent. 
if he were the agent of any one, he 
would seem to have been the agent of 
the insured, from whom he obtained 
the original application which he .after- 
wards delivered to the company’s ag- 
ent. A directed verdict for the com- 
pany was therefore affirmed. 


application for 


Limit of Recovery Under Terms of 
Bond 

In an action by a widow for the death 
of her husband from injuries received 
from being run over by an automobile, 
‘against the owner and the insurer of 
the car, the policy was conditioned to 
“pay all damages not exceeding $2 500 
to any one person or $5,000 for any one 
accident that may be recovered against 
the operator of the vehicle” by reason 
of the negligent use or operation there- 
of, “while said motor vehicle is being 
operated in the service of a common 
carrier as defined by Chapter 546, Laws 
of Wisconsin, 1915.” The action was 
brought to recover upon two causes of 
action. First, the cause of action ac- 
cruing to the deceased and his estate 
for pain and suffering, medical and fun- 
eral expenses, etc.; and, second, the 
cause of action accruing in favor of 
the widow for her pecuniary loss re- 
sulting from her husband’s death un- 
der sections 4255 and 4256, Stats. Wis., 
(Lord Campbell's Act). The Wisconsin 
Supreme Court held, Ehlers v. Gold, 
173 N. W. 325, that there were damages 
to two persons here arising out of one 
accident; hence the limit of recovery 
would be $5,000 under the wording of 
the bond, 


CHANGING CONSTITUTION 





Middle Department To Act Regarding 
Violation of Rules Expulsion 
of Members 





The Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department proposes to amend 
its charter to provide that when mem- 
bership is terminated for failure to ob- 
serve the association’s regulations, the 
company or companies represented by 
the offending member, and any other 
members representing the same com- 
panies, Shall be dropped from the roll. 

Errors, omissions or infractions of 
rates, rules or regulations shall be 
classed as violations and such viola- 
tions shall be corrected forthwith in 
compliance with notice accompanying 
daily report, endorsement, binder, can- 
celled policy or other papers. If cor- 
rection is not. made within sixty days 
of date of notice, the company shall be 
assessed one dollar for each daily re- 
port, endorsement, binder or cancelled 
policy affected and a like amount for 


each succeeding thirty days, unless the 
offending member and company, or com- 





panies, have been dropped from the roll. 
Such assessments shall be paid within 
sixty days from date of written notice 
given by the secretary. 


COMPETING WITH LLOYDS 











Substantial Evidences That American 
Companies Will Write All Market- 
able Lines 


With the recent announcement of the 
Hartford Fire that it was ready to 
write rain insurance and the announce- 
ment the other day of The Aetna affil- 
iated companies writing an “all risk” 
jewelry policy it may be said that 
Lloyds has nothing on the progressive 
companies of the insurance city, 

Because of the moral hazard involved 
the American market has been some- 
what restricted for the placing of “all 
risk’* jewelry policies. Of late jewelry 
has become an important factor in the 
wealth of America, representing in fact 
large proportions of many individual 
fortunes, The field is therefore broad 
for increased business, and many very 
large schedules handled in the London 
market, or uninsured, will now attract 
American brokers and agents, says 
the Automobile Insurance Company, 
through which the Aetna will issue the 
line. Lloyds is said to do a large busi- 
ness in jewe'ry risks. 

Another announcement made by the 
Automobile Insurance Company of 
Hartford deals with new plans for 
country-wide service to the public in 
added facilities for handling ocean and 
inland marine business. The country 
has been divided into a number of sec- 
tions and underwriting zones estab- 
lished, each zone having its underwrit- 
ing headquarters in the principal and 
most central city. Consideration was 
given to the events of the past few 
years which have brought about many 
changes in the commercial life of the 
United States, one of the mcst import- 
ant being the re-establishment of the 
American merchant marine and the re- 
sultant tremendous present and antici- 
pated growth of foreign trade. 


HAIL LOSSES NOT PAID 


How State Pays Claims in Nebraska; 
Experience of Year Particu- 
larly Bad 





A good illustration of how state funds 
operate is given by the Daily Star, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, from which the 
following is taken: 

“September 15 ended the state hail 
insurance season in Nebraska and all 
policies expired on that date. No loss- 
es suffered thereafter will be paid by 
the State, between now and the 1921 
season. This year’s losses have been 
unusually heavy and as the premium 
receipts have not been fully reported 
from all counties it is not known just 
what shape the hail insurance fund will 
be in when everything is heard from. 
The money to pay hail losses is not 
available at this time, since the law al- 
lows farmers to pay their premiums 
with other taxes, after November 1.” 





WILL TAKE MORE INSURANCE 

The school board of Poughkeepsie is 
preparing to increase insurance on its 
buildings by 60 per cent to provide for 
general advances in valuation. 





LAUBER IMPROVING 
John P, Lauber, president of the Cen- 
tral Fire Insurance Company, who has 
been ill for several weeks with a blood 
infection, is improving. 


$1,500,000 EXPLOSION LINE 
The new Washington Hotel, Wash- 


ington, D. C., has taken a $1,500,000 
line of explosion insurance. 








William J. Reynolds, of the Central 
Fire Agency, is taking a little recrea- 
tion in Atlantic City. 
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RE-INSURANCE PLAN PROPOSED 

In Chicago a proposal has been made 
by a representative of the Queen for an 
agreement among all Union and Bu- 
reau companies providing that all re- 
insurance effected among them shall be 
considered as bound for thirty days 
from expiration, except where the re- 
insured prior to expiration, advises that 
it will not renew. In this case the re- 
insurance is to lapse at expiration of 
the re-insurance policy or certificate, or 
where the customary five-day notice of 
cancellation has been given during the 
life of the contract or during the thirty- 
day period. 





MORE LOSSES REPORTED 
Some of the automobile offices say 
the increase in fire c’aims is already 
noticeable. They attribute this to an 
increased moral hazard. Most offices, 
however, have yet to experience any 
increase in losses but quite generally 

they expect them to materialize. 
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VALUED FORM SHUNNED 

Now that the price of automobiles is 
declining, the underwriters who have 
steadily fought the valued policy are 
saying “I told you so” to those of the 
other camp. It is considered strange 
that a fire company that has always 
been against the valued form in its fire 
business will turn about and uphold it 
for automobile business. 





IN GOOD COMPANY 

Walter B. Renton, president of the 
Motor Car Abstract Company, and F. 
EK. Wilkens, New York branch office 
manager for the Commercial Casualty, 
are on a motoring trip covering some 
of the territory about the National 
Capital. 





BOARD MEETING HELD 
The executive committee meeting of 
the National Board, September 30, was 
for the consideration of routine mat- 
ters only, 
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Fair and Unfair Competition 
As Seen by the Mutuals 





By FRANK P. TUCKER, Secretary of New York State Co-operative 
Fire Underwriters’ Association 


No. 3 


Sectional Rate Cutting 


One of the most shameful violations 
of sound underwriting principles, a 
practice which not only discriminates 
unfairly between policyholders of the 
same class, but creates false impres- 
sions in the public mind, is that of 
sectional rate-cutting by some com- 
panies of various classes. This prac- 
tice qualifies for 100 per cent under the 
banner of “dishonest rivalry.” 


The compensation business in which 
all classes of companies are governed 
by the same standards is economically 
right. The practice in fire insurance, 
still in effect in some states, of permit- 
ting the operations of certain compa- 
nies on the old moss-covered, cut-throat, 
wild-cat plan of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” is a disgrace to the institution of 
insurance, to the states that permit it, 
and is one of the worst breeders of 
dissatisfaction. It leads the uninformed 
to the opinion that they are being 
overcharged by such companies as are 
governed by legitimate rules and 
schedules, when as a matter of fact dis- 
criminations of this character are 
unfair to the public, unfair to the ag- 
ents and, in the realm of competition 
between companies, represent practices 
such as would have been condemned 
even in the days when it was believed 
that “Competition was the Life of 
Trade.” 


This form of unprincipled and dis- 
criminatory rivalry has been made pos- 
sible only because a majority of the 
higher class companies have known 
they could not and they, therefore, 
would not do the same. But, if all com- 


panies, stock and mutual, did operate 
independently, bidding for business 
through attractiveness of rates, it 
would be but a matter of time before 
the business of fire insurance would be 
demoralized, and the little companies, 
such as now find it convenient to dis- 
criminate in order to do more business, 
would be among the first consigned to 
the scrap heap. 

This practice, therefore, of companies 
masquerading under the guise of com- 
petition, is one of the most destructive 
forces and considering the essentially 
mutual character of the business, is 
equivalent to the public’s warring with 
itself, with a positive assurance that 
some part of it would be injured, while 
the same practice, if carried to the ex- 
treme, the resulting free-for-all fight be- 
tween all fire insurance companies 
would utterly destroy the purposes for 
which the institution of insurance was 
created and ultimately demoralize the 
financial operations of the entire 
world. 

If, therefore, these things are true, 
and I doubt there being any who would 
care to dispute them, what justification 
is there for the acts of any company or 
companies in writing insurance at full 
schedule rates in one section, cutting 
rates made by the same schedules from 
10 per cent to 20 per cent in other sec- 
tions? There is no justification for 
such practices. 

What applies to some _ stock 
panies, whose officers and agents, 


com- 
like 


the ostrich with his head in the sand,-: 


attempt to salve their consciences, fool 
the public, their larger brothers and 
themselves through finding pretended 
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declarations of their intentions, applies 
with equal force to the Class Mutual 
that writes at full schedule rate and 
pays earned dividends in its own State 
and cuts the rate 50 per cent and pays 
the same percentage of dividend in 
another state, merely to get more busi- 
ness. 
The Only Remedy 

The only possible remedy for all 
these evils is in co-operation and edu- 
cation, without which the institution of 
insurance as now constituted, will suf- 
fer in the future. Today we are sup- 
porting Federations in State and Na- 
tion to oppose State Insurance, and 
practicing the very things which create 
a demand for the system we oppose. 

Insurance Education 

Noting the existing conditions, the 
Hon. W. H. Hotchkiss, Superintendent of 
Insurance, in his final report to the 
Legislature of the State of New York 
in 1912, said: 

“Such prejudice is a part of the gen- 
eral and still growing prejudice against 
monopolistic activities. The basal ne- 
cessity igs more popular information as 
to what insurance is and what it really 
does. It is perhaps, utopian to suggest 
or expect that insurance, as an institu- 
tion, will turn aside from its competi- 
tive bickerings and seek to educate the 
people; but unless it shall do so, stock 
insurance will continue to suffer from 
misinformation and prejudice, and may 
in the end, give place to insurance by 
the State.” 

That was eight years ago and evi- 
dence to the effect that this suggestion 
was regamed as utopian is found in the 
fact that no improvement has been at- 
tempted toward educating the public 
as to “what insurance is and what it 
does,” but on the contrary, strenuous 
efforts have been made in an opposite 
direction, as outlined in what has al- 
ready been said. 

Mr. Hotchkiss stated that in his opin- 
ion stock insurance, in the absence of 
more popular education, would con- 
tinue to suffer as a result of continued 
misinformation and prejudice. It is 
well, however, for us to keep in mind 
the fact that the business of insurance, 
whether conducted for profit by private- 
ly-owned, capitalized stock corporations 
or by mutual and co-operative com- 
panies composed of policyholders as 
participating members, is as stated, 
essentially the people’s business regard- 
less of the form in which it is conduct- 
ed, so that misinformation with result- 
ing prejudice on the part of the public 
is an injury as a whole. 

No one engaged in the business of 
fire insurance and familiar with all the 
facts believes, or could believe, even if 
relieved of a possible prejudice, that 
state-made rates, state insurance, fed- 
eral insurance or federal control would 
be an improvement over the free opera- 
tions of privately-owned stock corpora- 
tions and mutual or co-operative com- 
panies subject to complete state regu- 
lation, but unless there can be estab- 
lished a more practical basis of co- 
operation than in the past, one of these 
may be the ultimate result in spite of 
Insurance Federations. 

No one will deny that public sus- 
picion against insurance is almost en- 
tirely due to a lack of information, an 
over-abundance of misinformation and 
primarily to a failure on the part of in- 
surance as a whole to take the public 
into its confidence. This failure is sure- 
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ly due to a lack of co-operation on the 
part of the insurance companies them- 
selves rather than to a desire to “hood- 
wink” or otherwise keep the public in 
ignorance as to actual facts concerning 
experiences of underwriting in which 
there is nothing to be ashamed. 

This condition as stated, is unfortu- 
nate, for while the business of fire in- 
surance, being of public interest, is 
essentially the people’s business, there 
is, however, no way in which the 
legitimate interests of companies can 
be contrary to interests of the assured 
and there should be a complete co- 
operation as between all classes of 
companies and the public, the opera- 
tions of all companies being based upon 
the principle of service. 

At a period in world affairs when 
every thinking citizen is keenly aware 
of the existence and activity of forces 
which have as their objective the over- 
throw of all forms of constituted au- 
thority, it is peculiarly important that 
such organizations as the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters use jointly and severally 
every possible means of counteracting 
the spread of the destructive influence. 
Neither organization can do this ef- 
fectively except through their various 
component parts, and these parts can 
be of little service in so great and im- 
portant a cause except through practic- 
ing as well as preaching. The practic- 
ing is very simple and requires nothing 
but a loyalty to the “Golden Rule” of 
“Doing unto others as ye would that 
they should do to you” and to be on 
the safe side, appropriate one part of 
David Harum’s suggestion and “do it 
first.” If we do, we'll always be happy, 
for a8 Shakespeare wrote: 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the 
day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 


Let the 1920 resolution of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies be an_ enthusiastic re- 
dedication of every member to the prin- 
ciples as declared a year ago, a deter- 
mination to act, a striving for the elim- 
ination of every unfair feature of the 
business as now practiced and a will- 
ingness to be measured by the rule of 
reliability, service and cost. 





INDIANA BARS U & O 


The Indiana insurance department 
has held that use and occupancy can- 
not be written in Indiana because the 
partial loss clause, using the 300-day 
basis in adjustments, is in fact a co- 
insurance clause and under the law can 
only be used if issued at a concession 
in rate. The ruling is based on an 
opinion of the attorney general. 





Joseph Watson has been promoted to 
secretary of the G. H. Jackson Company, 
Ne wYork insurance brokers. 


NEW YORK GETTING READY 





Agents Going To Des Moines Will Have 
Special Car From Buffalo 


President Frederick V. Bruns, of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Insurance Agents, announces that Gil- 
bert T. Amsden, Insurance Building, 
Rochester, has charge of the New York 
State delegation to Des Moines, Octo- 
ber 20-22. A special car will be taken 
on at Buffalo for those who wish to go 
with the New York men to the big 
annual gathering of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents. 

Mr. Amsden has reserved some extra 
hotel accommodation and it is suggest- 
ed that he be communicated with 
promptly by those who wish to re. 
serve space, 

The next meeting of “the executive 
committee of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners will be 
held in New York December 6. 
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Ready to Insure 
Foreign Credits 


RECIPROCAL BASIS PLAN 





American Manufacturers’ New Ex- 
change Has George R. Meyercord 
as Its Leading Spirit 





The American Manufacturers For- 
eign Credit Insurance Exchange, or- 
ganized on a reciprocal basis to insure 
foreign credits of -American manufac- 
turers and other importers, and its at- 
torney-in-fact, the American Manufac- 
turers Foreign Credit Underwriters, 
Inc., have completed their organization 
work and are now ready to write busi- 
ness covering shipments to Latin-Amer- 
ica, Australasia, Africa, the Far East 
and Orient and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Other world markets will be cov- 
ered when trade conditions warrant. 

One of the obstacles which American 
firrms have met in their efforts to ex- 
tend their foreign trade has been the 
uncertainty as to the financial standing 
of prospective buyers, especially since 
the war. To meet this condition the 
Exchange will compile and publish For- 
eign Marketing Guides for the different 
world zones in which it will operate. 
These Guides will contain the names of 
responsible foreign importers, who are 
regarded as insurable unless otherwise 


marked, The information on each pros- 
pective credit risk will cover the name 
and business address of the importer, 
line of business, and the rates of insur- 
ance. It is expected that not less than 
100,000 foreign business houses will be 
rated when the Marketing Guides are 
completed. They will be revised 
monthly. 

Members will be granted insurance 
as their various individual shipments 
come up for coverage. It will be given 
in the form of a certificate to be at- 
tached to the master policy. The rates 
on any individual foreign account wil! 
be based on the ratings as shown in 
the marketing guides. When as much 
insurance has been issued on any one 
consignee as his financial strength 
justifies, no further shipments will be 
covered until part of the line is cleared. 
Only the solvency of the debtor will 
be insured. Non-acceptance of goods 
by the customer or refusal of payment 
is not covered. 

These may be covered, however, by 
a protective clause in the contract 
which provides renewal insurance. If 
the shipper has a dispute with the cus- 
tomer in regard to the quality of the 
merchandise, the quantity shipped, the 
packing of the shipment or any similar 
matter, renewal insurance on the risk 
under dispute will be issued, pending 
the sett'ement of the dispute of pay- 
ment of the bill. 

The movement for the launching of 
the new organization was launched 
about three years ago by officials of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
who secured the co-operation of the 
Tanners’ National Council and other 
national trade bodies interested in the 
export business. George R. Meyercord, 
of the Meyercord Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, has been the moving 
spirit in the movement and is president 
of the underwriters’ corporation. Among 
the other Chicago men _ prominently 
identified with it are E. N. Hurley, 
former chairman of the Shipping 
Board; H. H. Merrick, president of the 


| How Ma Grine Insurance Serves Business || 





Great Lakes Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, who is also president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and of . 
the Mississippi Valley Association; a en“ 
Samuel M. Hastings, president of the 
Computing Sca’'e Company of America 


and ex-president of the Illinois Manu- bd 
facturers’ Association, and John M. Supported by B th P. t 
Glenn, secretary of the Illinois Manufac- O ar tes 
turers’ Association and of the National 





Conference of State Manufacturers’ As- The American merchant marine has gained a place on both 
sociations. . H : 
eee the Republican and Democratic platforms and is supported 
“THE AMERICAN BOYCOTT” by both parties. When both parties can agree unanimously 
on the program of the merchant marine, it must indicate th: 
Another British View of American Leg- 7 P ér ° : : , ° t indicate that 
islation and Washington Propa- the subject is of unquestioned value to Americans. 


ganda Is Presented 





— rhe development of the American merchant marine and of 
One of the British exchanges, just in mba 7 Dis, - 4 2 
reaching New York, prints this view- its guide and protector, American marine insurance, are 
point of what it terms is an “American preliminary to the continued prosperity of America’s foreign 
Boycott” of British insurance: trade / 
“One of the drawbacks which the ade, 
American marine insurance market has 





to overcome is the tendency which Have you read that authoritative booklet: “The Basis of our 
their Government seems to have de- “1: ° > ar ° 

: : 7 , wat Si > rae A hd > > »cc . > iu 
veloped to wet-nurse the business. Few Shipping Prospe rity a It was written by Professor Huebner, 
businesses are more susceptible to Expert to the U. S. Shipping Board. You will find it of real 


such tactics than marine insurance, 
and it seems fairly clear that the 
experienced part of the market, at least, 


interest. Write for a copy. 


is as anxious to avoid departmental in- © ° 

terference as anyone else. The W ashington Marine Insurance 
“The latest attempt to foster Ameri- 

can interests at the expense of amicable Company of New York 


relations with other markets is the 

legislation which aims at preventing MARIN 

the placing abroad of lines on Ameri- RINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
can account. It is quite bad enough 














to set up restrictive legislation in their Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 

own country, and no one could 

grumble at the exaction of deposits and 

the levying of taxes at the source; 

even the demand for complicated re- = ——_— ——! 


turns which reveal] every detail of busi- 
ness transacted and entail great cleri- 
cal work could hardly be objected to in 
a foreign country where a branch had 
been established. But when the same 


demands are made upon an underwriter Northern Underwriting Agency | 


sitting in London or Paris, because a INCORPORATED 
certain amount of American business 


happens to fall in his way, the attempt MARINE INSURANCE 


is bordering upon the absurd. 


“Underwriters have adopted the only GENERAL AGENT 


possible course in regard to this mat- 


ter, in their decision to boycott all HUDSON INSURANCE COMPANY 





American business until these condi- of New York | 
tions are abandoned. Even were they } 
desirous of fulfilling them, the amount JEFFERSON INSURANCE COMPANY 
of clerical work necessary would kill of Pennsylvania 


any profit likely to be made after de- LIBERTY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


duction of taxes here, there, and every- 


where. It remains to be seen what of New York 
effect this attitude will have upon the NORTH ATLANTIC INSURANCE COMPANY 
American market, which is already too of New Yerk 


smali to take all the business offering. 


This may prove to be an astute move NORWEGIAN ATLAS INSURANCE COo., LTD. 





to introduce Government insurance, to- of Christiania 

wards which the United States Govern- 

ment has long been looking with 56 BEAVER STREET 311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
hungry eyes, but which will not be New York San Francisco 





’ ———_ — —_—__——_—_—- 











palatable to our American confreres.’ 





Cable Address: MORMARINE Telephone: BROAD 32658, 3266 


NORWEGIAN MARINE- & TRANSPORT- INSURANCE CO.’'S 
FOREIGN BRANCH, LTD. 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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Review of Marine 
Insurance for 1919 


FALLING OFF IN PREMIUMS 
All War-Time Losses Not Liquidated 
Yet; An Analysis of Management 
Expenses 
A review of British marine insurance 
for the year 1919 “The 
Policy,” of London, in issue 
relative to marine insurance issued by 
that publication. The review follows: 
The the marine com 
panies for complete after-the- 
war year with almost as 
much interest as the previous two or 
three accounts which had _ preceded 
them, It was well known that premium 
incomes had suffered a decline, but 
this was only to be expected on the 
total cessation of extra premiums for 
war risks and other special hazards 
connected with the war. Moreover, the 
continued formation of new offices to 
transact marine insurance was bound 
to result in competition with a conse- 
quent fall in rates, and, although per 
haps most of their clients were bound 
to the leading marine companies by 
considerations other than the rates of 
premium, a policy of rate cutting by 
new companies would inevitably have 

some effect, 

Expectations were ful'y realized. The 
premium incomes of the leading marine 
offices did indeed show a substantihl 
falling off in amount, but the total re 
cuction cannot be ascertained from the 





is printed by 
a special 


accounts of 
the first 
were awaited 


fact that many companies transacting 
marine and other general casualty busi 
ness do not separate their various 
branches of business. Taking, how 
ever, those British marine companies 
showing a premium income of £500, 
000 or over in 1918 or 1919, it is in 
structive to find that the premium re- 


ceipts of the twenty-three offices fulfill 


ing these conditions amounted to £28, 
255,599 in 1918, and to £22,953,857 in 
1919 a reduction of £5,301,742. A fall 


cent of the larg- 
any one 


off of less than 20 per 
est amount ever received in 


year must be regar'ed us by no means 
excessive in view of the altered condi 
tions. Indeed, it was only by the con 
tinued rise in values that the fa ling- 
off was not greater. 
Claims 

Chief interest, perhaps, was centred 
in the claims. Would the amount paid 
in respect of other than first year’s 
settlements prove abnormally heavy, 
and so justify the doubts of those who 
had hovered on the fringe of the war 
risks market? Unquestionably the 
total amounts paid for claims in 1919 
both in respect of first and previous 
years’ settlements have left the com 
panies’ accounts in a very strong posi- 
tion. The claims in 1919 were £15, 
144,546, as against £17,933,293 paid in 
1918, or a reduction of £2,788,747. On 


the other hand, the percentage of the 
premiums paid for the claims was 2.51 


per cent greater in 1919 at 65.98 per 
cent than ‘in 1918 at 63.47 per cent. 
Taking the falling-off in the premium 
income into consideration, this is cer- 
tainly not a bad result, and indeed it 
cals for congratulation. On the other 
hand, it is certain that the whole of 


the war-time losses have by no means 
been completely liquidated yet, and 
there are probably some heavy claims 
still to be finally settled up, but there 
is very hope that the companies, as a 


whole, will have made_ substantiat 
profits on their war-time business. 
The Expenses 


The management expenses amounted 
in 1919 to £2,383,038, being 10.38 per 
cent of the premiums, as compared 
with £2,436,903, or 8.62 per cent of the 
premiums in 1918. This, although 
showing a reduction in amount, is an 
increase of 1.76 per cent of the pre- 
mium income, undoubtedly brought 
about by the genera! rise in the cost of 
living with the consequential higher 


salaries to the staff and by increased 
costs generally. 
The Funds 
Another very important 
course, the funds. In many instances 
these have been depleted by the pay- 
ment of claims and by the transferring 
of underwriting profits from closed ac- 


item is, of 


counts, which amounted to consider- 
able sums. The total effect, however, 
has only been to reduce the marine 
funds by just over three-quarters of a 
million pounds, that is, from <£26,- 


457,119 in 1918 to £25,673,790 in 1919. 
This on a reduced premium income of 
over £5 300000, as previously men- 
tioned, is really an excellent showing. 
Indeed, its effect is to actua'ly improve 
the combined financial strength of the 
marine offices by showing a large pro- 
portionate increase in the ratio of 
funds to premiums. Thus, whereas the 
funds at the end of 1918 were roughly 
90 per cent of the premium income, at 
the end of 1919 they were more than 
110 per cent of the premiums. 
Capital Employed 
Both the amount of the 
and paid-up capital employed 
the companies transacting marine 
surance has shown an increase, the 
subscribed capital by £1,396,678, and 
the paid-up capital by £1,764,868. At 


subscribed 
among 
in- 


the end of 1919 the total subscribed 
capital amounted to £41,728,017, of 
which £10 049,609 was paid up 

Thus it must be said that 1919 was 
productive of figures which were the 
reverse of discouraging. Whether the 
present vear will produce equally fav 


which on'y 
have 


oreble accounts is a matter 
time wil’ show. Pilferage claims 
heen productive of very serious losses 
in the aegrewate. whilst a run o*% disas- 
ters early in the vear snoiled the un- 
derwritinge account: of many of the 
companies for months to come. 


F. A. FACKRELL RESIGNS 


Special Risk Underwriter for Washing- 
ton Marine Leaves Today; Twenty- 
one Years In Local Market 
marine underwrit- 


Frank A. Fackrell, 


er for the Washineton Marine, closes 
his connections with that company to- 
dav. For some time the Washington 


has ceased to write special risks busi- 
ness except of the highest grade, confin- 
ing jts activities to open policy covers, 
and there has been little need for 
maintaining the special risk depart- 
ment at full strength. E. W. Murray and 
Frank Farley will continue to handle 
the company’s marine underwriting 
Mr. Fackrell became associated with 
the Washington a year ago after he 
had resigned as an underwriter for the 
Maritime Underwriting Agency. For 
more than twenty years previous he was 
connected with two marine offices in 
this city. and during that time gained 
extensive underwriting experience. He 
began his insurance career as a clerk 
in the offices of the Thames & Mersey 
in 1899 and a decade later left to be- 





come an assistant underwriter for 
Whist & Co. When the Maritime ab- 
sorbed Whist & Co. Mr. Fackrell re- 
mained with the former until July of 
last year. 
MARINE CLUB MEETING 
The first meeting of Marine I[nsur- 


ence Club for the coming fall and win- 
ter season is scheduled to be Monday 
evening, October 11, at 8 o’clock at 
Busto’s Restaurant, 45 Beaver Street. 
It is likely that no speakers wi'l be in- 
eluded on the program brt that instead 
the meeting will be devoted entirely to 
business matters chieflv the aunestion 
whether the club can gather sufficient 
support to carry it through the coming 
season in creditable shape. 
COULDN’T PLANT AGENCIES 

The Charleston Real Estate & Insur- 
ance Company has resigned from the 
South Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, because of difficulty planting ag- 
encies owing to the graded commissions 
rule. 
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Underwriting Slack 
in Marine Offices 


LOSSES, ALSO, ARE LIGHTER 


South America Giving Most Trouble to 
Companies; Shipping Board Lays 
Up More Vessels 





Nearly every marine underwriting 
office on the Street reports this week 
as. being the dullest experienced in the 
last month. Whether the momentary 
return of hot sultry weather has affect- 
ed the brokers or whether shippers 
have neglected to forward applications 
is difficult to say, but the outcome is 
identical in either case—less business 
for the marine companies, This is a 
period of the year, however, when the 


outlook should be bright and under- 


writers feel confident of an increase 
of applications when the autumn sell- 
ing season gets we'l under way. 

To compensate for the reduced num- 
ber of risks coming in through the un- 
derwriting department, the companies 


report that losses, though steady in 
number, are not eating as heavily into 
the reserve accounts as they did last 
year and even during the first few 
months of 1920. Several offices have 
said that the general run of business 
is good on shipments and hulls to all 
parts of the world except South Amer- 
ica, where, according to the most re- 
liable sources of information, adverse 
conditions prevail. At least half a 
dozen steamers have, within a com- 
paratively few weeks, encountered 
heavy storms,. stranded, or met with 
some other form of misfortune which 
brought heavy claims to the marine 
offices. In addition the non-marine 
fancy forms of coverage, such as theft 
and pilferage, breakage, leakage, etc., 
seem, for the moment, to be resulting 
in a higher percentage of loss claims 
on cargoes to South America than to 
ports on other continents. Several un- 
derwriting houses have shut down ab- 
solutely on all applications for Cuban 
shipments since the receipt of informa- 
tion that nothing has been accom- 
plished in the way of clearing up har- 
bor conditions, and that the recommen- 
dations of a committee from the United 
States have been utterly disregarded. 
A cablegram received by one office this 
week states that more and more cargo, 
which cannot be removed from Ha- 
vana and delivered to the consignees, 
is being placed in convenient open 
fields, subject to every shore peril 
known to underwriters. 
More Vessels Tied Up 

Appearing concurrently with the 
notice that the Shipping Board is offer- 
ing for sale 285 wooden steamers is the 
statement that the same _ Shipping 
Board has ordered the retirement of 
thirty or more steel steamers because 
they cannot secure sufficient cargoes to 
warrant their being retained in service 
in competition with an immense fleet 
of vessels of better quality. Individ- 
ual charterers of Government-owned 
vessels are not meeting with the suc- 
cess they anticipated and with the con- 
traction of foreign trade they will be 
among the first to withdraw from the 
field, leaving the business open to the 
well-established freight handling steam- 
ship companies. 

One of the most recent developments 
has been the retirement from active 
service of several large Shipping Board 
steamers, including some vessels of 
more than 8,000 tons. This step should 
not be interpreted necessarily that the 
insurance companies are due for a per- 
iod of reduced writings because the 
merchant fleets of the world’s maritime 
nations have increased during the last 
year more rapidly than the demand for 
space, and the laying-up of steamers 
is the outcome of an excess of available 
tonnage rather than a heavy shrinkage 
of international trade. Unsettled eco- 


nomic conditions are certain to produce 
a period of “watchful waiting’ among 
manufacturers who will hesitate to op- 
erate their plants at full strength until 
they can foresee the trend of prices 
and, during that period, foreign trade, 
and marine premiums, will not reach 
their highest levels. Underwriters are 
very optimistic, however, regarding a 
return soon to normal conditions. 





INCREASES RESOURCES 
Equitable Fire & Marine Adds $250,000 
Capital and a Like Amount 
to Surpius 


The capital of the Equitable Fire & 
Marine Insurance Co., of Providence, 
R. I., which is controlled by the Phoenix 
(Fire) Insurance Company of Hartford, 
has been increased from $750,000 to 
$1,000.000 and $250,000 has also been 
added to the surplus of the company, 
now operating in all parts of this coun- 
try and Canada. In 1919, the gross 
premiums received by the Equitable on 
fire insurance business were $2,794,553, 
while $396,978 was received on the mar- 
ine and inland marine business. The 
surplus is now approximately $1,189,000. 

The Equitable Fire & Marine, al- 
though controlled by the Phoenix, has 
an entirely independent agency force 
and is operated as a separate organiza- 
tion. Edward Mi'ligan, president of 
the Phoenix, is also president of the 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, 
which is under the same control. 

EXPLOSION WRITTEN FREELY 
Philadelphia Banks and Manufacturing 

Concerns Take Large Policies 
Following New York Disaster 





Reports from Philadelphia are to the 
effect that a number of big financial 
and manufacturing establishments have 
either renewed or taken policies pro- 
tecting them against property loss from 
explosions similar to the one which 
rocked Wall Street. 

One of the largest banks in the city 
renewed its $500,000 war, riot and civil 
commotion policy, and has taken an ad- 
ditional policy covering the same risk 
on one of its branches for $100,000. A 
Broad Street trust company, aroused by 
the New York explosion, placed an 
order for $65,000 to protect its building. 
Two manufacturing concerns in the 
northern section of the city have in- 
sured their plants for $75,000 each. 

All insurance companies say that 
they are kept busy answering telephone 
inquiries regarding explosion policies, 
but do not expect orders until the ex- 
ecutives of the companies contemplat- 
ing such protection hold meetings. 





MORE SPACE FOR FIREMAN’S FUND 

The Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany has purchased the building and 
lot with a fifty foot frontage on San- 
some Street, San Francisco, adjoining 
their present head office site. The 
building, a three-story brick structure, 
will probably be occupied by the com- 
pany as soon as the present leases can 
be terminated, 

The rapidly growing business of the 
company has made an extension in 
office facilities imperative. For some 
time the construction of additional 
stories on the present Fireman’s Fund 
building had been contemplated, but 
the purchase of this adjoining property 
will provide more suitable facilities for 
the future expansion of the company. 





RAIN INSURANCE CLAIM 

The American Legion, at Cleveland, 
will make a claim for $15,000 under a 
rain insurance policy. The Legion held 
a parade there September 27. Its policy 
provides for indemnity in case 2/10 of 
an inch of rain should fall during the 
day. The weather bureau’ reported 
37/100 of an inch. 





FOB GIVEN JOHN R. APGAR 

The Continental has given John R. 
Apgar, of High Bridge, N. J., a watch 
fob in appreciation of his services to 
the company during 25 years. 
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August Trade Figures 
as Business Forecast 
EXPORT 


DECREASE IN EXCESS 





Falling Off of Outgoing Shipments 
Offset By Steady Growth of 
Volume of Imports 





Underwriters will find considerable 
interest in the foreign trade statement 
for August which was published this 
week. The surplus of exports over im- 
ports was the smallest of any month 
since October, 1914, indicating that the 
balance of trade jis tending to become 
more even as before the war, instead 
of remaining markedly in America’s 
favor. Exports in August were valued 
at $584,000,000, a decrease of $67,000,- 
000 from $651,000,000 in July of this 
year and $62,000,000 less than the ex 
ports for August, 1919. Imports for the 
month of August totaled $519,000,000 as 
compared with $537,000,000 for July, a 
drop of $18,000,000, but they show the 
remarkable $212,000,000 
more than the imports of $307,000,000 
for August, 1919. For the first eight 
months of the current year imports 
amounted to slightly more than $4,000,- 
000,000, representing an increase of 77 


increase of 


per cent over the imports of $2,262,- 


000,000 for the same period of 1919. 
The excess of exports over imports 
for August was $65,000,000, while prior 
to that month the average monthly ex- 
cess of exports was $203,000,000 for 
1920, $334,000,000 in 1919, $259,000,000 
in 1918, $273,000,000 in 1917, $257,000,- 
000 in 1916 and $148,000,000 in 1915. 
August exports were the smallest of 
any month since 1918, with the one ex- 
ception of July, 1919, while the month’s 
imports have never in the history of the 
country been exceeded save in the 
three months, March, June, and July of 
the present year. Marine underwriters 
may gain satisfaction in the thought 
that while their premiums on outgoing 
cargoes may fall off to a certain degree 
the growth of imports provides a fertile 
field for more business, and business 
with a wider spread. One advantage 
which British companies in particular 


have held is that their premiums come 
from all parts of the world and this 
spread of risks mitigates against any 
wholesale epidemic of losses such as 
American companies have suffered 
occasionally in the past. 

A supplementary report published by 
the Department of Agriculture shows 
that the shipment of breadstuffs and 
oil increased $63,000,000 during August, 
but cotton and meat products fell off 
$115,000,000 in the same period, leaving 
a net decrease of more than fifty mil- 
lions. 


FOLLANSBEE HERE FOR MONTH 
A. W. Follansbee, Jr., marine secre- 
tary of the Fireman’s Fund, is due in 
New York. He left on September 16 
to visit marine agencies en route to 
New York, expecting to remain here 
for about a month, making his head- 
quarters with F. H. and C. R. Osborn, 
managers of the Atlantic Marine De- 
partment of the Fireman’s Fund. 


WATERFRONT HAZARD SERIOUS 
Addressing the Municipal Club of 
Brooklyn, Willis O. Robb, manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
warned the business men regarding fire 
hazards in New York Harbor. Mr. Robb 
took the position that unless new pier 
and warehouse construction is planned 
with special reference to resisting fire, 
the increase in harbor facilities will be 
more than offset by the fire loss. 


INSURED AGAINST RAIN 

The first policy of insurance against 
rain that has ever been written in 
Kansas was written for the Kansas 
Free Fair, at Topeka. The Eagle Star 
and British Dominions Insurance Com- 
pany wrote a policy for $25,000 the 
terins of which provided that if an inch 
of rain fell during the week of the Fair 
and the receipts at the grandstand fell 
below $25,000, the insurance company 
would make up the deficit. The fair 
association paid a premium of $3,000 
for the policy. None of the Kansas 
insurance men would write the policy 
There was .47 of an inch fell Sunday 
night before the Fair opened, 


GETS PENNSYLVANIA LICENSE 

The Asiatic Insurance Company, of 
Calcutta, is the first company from tht 
section to apply for a license to do 
business in Pennsylvania, which license 
has just been granted by the State In- 
surance Department. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 








Big Attendance At 
White Sulphur Springs 


COMBINE SOCIAL AND BUSINESS 


President Childs, of International Asso- 
ciation, Analyzes Divisions of Insur- 
ance; What’s Wrong With Each 


White Sulphur Springs, Sept. 29.— 
The casualty conventions are in session 
here this week with a large attendance. 
not only at the hotel but on the golf 
links. These meetings pay more atten- 
tion to the social end than other con 
ventions in the insurance business. It 
is the one time during the year when 
the leading figures of the casualty 
world, Home Office executives as we!l 
as field producers, get together. 

In his annual address President A. E. 
*hilds, of the International Association 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
told of events which have happened in 
the years since the organization was 
formed, He briefly sketched the part 
played by America and American in- 
stitutions in the war, and analyzed the 
great gains in premium insurance in- 
come. 

Discussing workmen's compensation 
insurance he pointed out the outstand- 
ing differences between stock company 
and mutual company insurance, the 
principal difference being the agency 
system and the carrier service. The 
agent sees that the proper insurance 
is furnished and properly administered, 
Stock company methods of operation 
are the best, while the refinement of 
business by their superior service can- 
not be successfully controverted. 

In liability insurance the underwrit 
ing loss of the previous year was turned 
into a small profit of 1.5 per cent.  Li- 
ability premiums last year reached a 
total of almost $76 000,000. He thought 
that automobile liability may be sup- 
planted by automobile compensation, 
the same as employer's liability was 
obliged to give way to workmen's com- 
pensation. He advocated appointment 
of a committee on automobile loss pre- 
vention. 

The biggest gain in casualty insur- 
ance has been in the personal accident 
and health branches. That the acci- 
dent business is experiencing a period 
of prosperity is due more to good luck 
than any uniform action on the part of 
underwriters. The solution of how to 
make health underwriting profit is en- 
tirely a matter of adequate premium, 
graded by occupational exposure and 
age. The two most important matters 
now under consideration are the com- 
pilation of health experience for the 
purpose of determining an adequate 
health rate and non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health insurance, 

In discussing the surety business he 
said that the most disturbing feature 
is the tendency on the p.irt of irrespon- 
sible agents and brokers to make re- 
bates. In talking of automobile insur- 
ance he said that under present laws 
property valued at $10 000 or more may 
be destroyed by an- automobile acci- 
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dent without reporting it to the High- 
way Commission or any other State 
Bureau. This should be corrected. He 
said that the present method of rating 
burglary is indefensib'e. After dis- 
cussing vayious other branches of in- 
surance Mr. Childs concluded by pay- 
ing a tribute to the importance of the 
insurance agent. 

Thomas F. Daly, president of the 
Capitol Life, made a plea for the Bud- 
fet system. He gave an outline of 
various taxation abuses and discrimi- 
nations. 

I’. Robertson Jones told of the neces. 
sity for fair claim adjustments. His 
paper went into the relationship be- 
tween claim adjustments and the leg- 
islatures. 

The meetings will be covered in de- 
tail in- the next issue of The Eastern 
iaeadhaitsl 

TO INCREASE CAPITAL 

At a special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany held on Monday, approval was 
given the proposal of the directors to 
authorize an increase of the capital 
stock by the addition of five thousand 
shares, of the par value of $100 each. 
The new stock is offered to stockhold- 
ers of record of August 16 at not less 
than par. This new issue brings the 
capital stock of the Travelers Indem- 
nity Company up to $1,500,000. 





BAUER LEAVES AETNA 
Hugo Bauer, who for the past four- 
teen years has been connected with the 
100 William Street office of the Aetna 
Life and affiliated companies in the ac- 
cident and health department, is leav- 
ing that company to become associated 
with the Missouri General Accident as 
manager of the accident and health de- 
partment for the eastern territory. 
JAMIESON MAKES CHANGE 
Kdward -C. Jamieson has joined the 
Indemnity of North America, Philadel- 
phia, as assistant to Vice-President 
Kennedy R. Owen, who supervises fidel- 
ity and surety lines. Mr. Jamieson has 
been with the American Surety and is 
recognized as an able surety under- 
writer, 


c. S. RILEY COMING EAST 

Charles S. Riley will, after Novem- 
ber 1, be manager of the surety de- 
partment in the New York branch of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
He has been manager of the fidelity 
and surety department in the Chicago 
branch of the Aetna, 





GEORGE E. HAYES WITH UNION 

George E. Hayes will become surety 
department manager in the Great East- 
ern Department of the Union Indem- 
nity in New York. Mr. Hayes has had a 
long and varied experience in his line 
and makes this change from the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding. 





NO CHANGE IN LAW 
The special session of the Maryland 
legislature closed without any change 
being made in the compensation law. 


Morgan Building 
Glass Replaced 


EXTENT OF TRAVELERS LOSSES 


Company Officials in New York on 
Hand Early to Assist in Settling 
Claims 





It was a Travelors plate glass man 
who discovered the broken shaft of the 
wagon on the skylight of the Morgan 
Building the day after the Wall Street 
explosion. As stated in The Eastern 
Underwriter the heaviest glass los; fell 
upon the Travelers Indemnity Company 
of Hartford which carried a_ blanket 
glass policy on the entire Morgan Build- 
ing, inside and out. As practically all 
the glass in the building was broken 
the loss to the indemnity company for 
the replacing of the glass in this build- 
ing alone would amount to $15,000. 
This included some very fine plate glass 
windows, as well as some unusual deco- 
rative glass in the dome. 

What the insurance really covered 
was the window glass and the leaded 
cathedral glass dome over the banking 
office, the heavy wired glass plates pro- 
tecting it, the ribbed wire glass in the 
skylights and the plate glass desk tops 
throughout the building. All the win- 
dows on the Wall Street side were de- 
molished, even the frames being torn 
out. These windows were in two plates 
of particularly fine quality of glass 
known as silvering glass used in the 
manufacturing of mirrors, the glass 
being worth about $1,000 a window. 
There were five of these windows on 
the Wall Street side and three on the 
Broad Street side. Considerab’e of the 
glass in the cathedral dome was broken 
and nine of the wired plates above it 
were smashed, and in falling broke the 
leaded ‘glass. Part of the wagon in 
which the explosive is said to have 
been transported was found on the roof 
of the Morgan Building, where forty- 
one heavily ribbed wired glass plates in 
the skylight were broken. 

This disaster, which is the fifth of its 
kind in about as many years, proved 
the wisdom of the owners in insuring 
the glass throughout the _ building. 
Probably 95 per cent of all plate glass 
policies are limited to the outside glass 
on the lower floors, as it is hard to con- 
vince a prospect that there is much 
danger to other glass. Considerable 
upper-floor glass is broken, however, by 
explosions and wind-storms, one ex- 
ample being the Black Tom explosion, 
which broke plates in buildings in 
downtown New York. 

The Travelers also had a loss by 
broken glass on one or two other build- 
ings which cost nearly $5,000 to replace. 

Some Real Service 

The Travelers Indemnity Company 
was very fortunate in having Secretary 
James L. Coburn and Assistant Secre- 
tary Fred S. Garrison visiting the New 
York branch office at the time of the 
explosion. Both of these officials hurried 
to the scene and were able to give im- 
mediate service. They were unable te 
get into conference with officials of the 
Morgan firm that day, however, as that 
company had closed its office. Bright 


and early the following morning, how- 
ever, saw them waiting with a plate 
glass adjuster to get a conference with 
the heads of the company and this time 
they did succeed in getting one and on 
the same day had men from the Pitts- 
burgh Glass Company at work replac- 
ing the glass. The outside glass was 
put in, in very short order and then the 
men turned to the glass in the dome 
and that on doors and casings on the 
inside of the building. The glass has 
all been replaced. The fifteen or six- 
teen plates broken in the other build- 
ings have also been replaced by the 
Travelers Indemnity Company. 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company 
had a blanket group policy on the 500 
employes of the Morgan Company but 
so far but one claim had been filed. 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Company has reported no claims from 
explosion or riot insurance policies up 
to date. 


NEW DUTIES FOR W. J. CONNORS 

William J. Connors, who has been 
associated with the liability depart- 
ment of the New York Branch Office 
ot the Aetna Life since 1914, has been 
transferred to the Fifth Avenue Branch 
of the Aetna to take charge of the un- 
derwriting of all miscellaneous !ines 
except personal accident. This ap- 
pointment was effective September 27. 


GOTT RETURNS TO PITTSBURGH 

Edwin Gott has resigned as vice- 
president of the Federal Underwriters 
of Washington, D. C., and has returned 
to his former home in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where he will be associated with the 
Edward Ball Agency, representing the 
National Surety Company. 





FLYNN & HARRISON 

Joseph A. Flynn and John T. Harri- 
son have joined hands as Flynn & Harri- 
son to conduct a casualty agency and 
general brokerage business. They will 
begin operating November 1 and rep- 
resent the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. 


TRAVELERS DIVIDENDS 
At a meeting of the directors of the 
Travelers Insurance Company held 
Monday, September 20, a quarterly divi- 
dend of four per cent, payable October 
2 to stockholders of record September 
20 was declared. 


LAW COMMITTEE CHOSEN 
The Ingurance Federation of Penn- 
sylvania has appointed a committee on 
laws, composed of Sidney H. Pool and 
J. B. Longacre, Phi'adelphia, J. C. Mur- 
ray of Pittsburgh, Samuel D. Clyde, 
Chester and J. E. Parnell of Indiana. 


MAY REDUCE CAPITAL 
The New York Plate Glass and the 
Metropo itan Casualty are to consider 
reducing capital by half, owing to high- 
er rates and consequent increase in 
reserves, 





TO INSURE EYEGLASSES 
The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment has just licensed a company 
domiciled in Maryland to transact busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania the chief business 
ot which is to insure eyeglasses against 
breakage. 
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Good Auto Circular 

Hare & Chase, Philadelphia, is dis- 
tributing a high class automobile insur- 
ance circular, executed in colors. The 
firm represents the American, of New- 
ark and the Queen. 

o - 
Breaks Monotony 

Talking to the claim association in 
Atlantic City, C. S. S. Miller of the 
North British remarked: “Goif without 
bunkers and hazards would be monoto- 
nous. So would life. Insurance without 
the intricacies and achievements of the 
claim settlement would be as cloying 
as sugared honey. The eagle is ac- 
claimed in poetry and prose; the mole 
never. Let’s get up and get out; know 
and become known as really good Citi- 
zens. You in particular can hasten the 
day when that stanza from Il Samuel 
will be not only true, but familiar: 
‘And Absalom said moreover: Oh that 
| were made judge in the land that 
every man which hath any suit or cause 
might come unto me and I would do 
him justice * * * and on this manner 
did Absalom tell all Israel that came 
to the king for judgments; and so Ab- 
salom stole the hearts of the men of 
Israel.’ ” 

es 
May Amend Act 

Robbery or attempted robbery of a 
bank may become a crime under Fed- 
eral statute if Department of Justice 
officials carry out their announced in- 
tention of having the Banking Act 
amended because the present preva- 
lence of attacks on banks throughout 
the country. 

. 
Saved by Mustard Gas 

An ex-member of the Chemical War- 
fare Service brought home a bottle of 
mustard gas. The war veteran was an 
employe of the Granger Bank in Dallas 
County, la., and the many bank rob- 
beries in that state suggested to him 
the use of the gas as a protective 
measure. Accordingly he fastened the 
bottle on the inside of the vault door. 
One night robbers burned through the 
door with an acetylene torch, breaking 
the bottle of gas. One whiff was enough; 
the crooks recognized the odor and fled 
without attempting to enter the vault. 
—Fidelity Journal. 

- * * 
Agent Becomes “Burglar” 

A home office man of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, visiting in a New York suburb, 
met socially a Mr. Blank. After the 
party the F. & D. man strolled home 
with Mr. Blank, who, it transpired, had 
forgotten his keys and was locked out. 
The situation presented no difficulties 
to the representative of the burglary 
department. He borrowed a pie knife 
next door, and with it did a neat and 
expeditious job of breaking and enter- 
ing. Inside, he seized the opportunity 
to talk burglary insurance to Mr. Blank 
with his own performance as a text. 
But it turned out that Mr. Blank al- 
ready had a policy with the F. & D. 

* i . 


Carrying One’s Own 

Considerable interest is manifest 
among insurance offices in the example 
set by Boston, where office people are 
returning to the long despised practice 
of carrying one’s own lunch. The prin- 
cipal objection to the idea has been 
that it is not American—that is, it is 
with many other things, unpopular be- 
cause it is an outward and visible sign 
of an inward desire to save. A reporter 














visiting one of the insurance offices was 
asked if he had taken up the new fad. 
He replied that he was a newspaper 


man. This didn’t apparently convey 
any meaning nor have any bearing on 
the subject so the questioners asked 
what that had to do with it. Then the 
reporter had to explain that being a 
newspaper man he is somewhat the 
same gastronomically as an actor—he 
doesn’t eat at all. The explanation 
seemed to sink in. There is already a 
large number of the downtown office 
people who have adopted the “no cash, 
so carry” plan of lunching. With a 
hunger strike or two in the insurance 
district added to a wave of economy, 
maybe a chop house or two shall perish. 
Meanwhile witness the bantam weight 
typist getting outside of a club sand- 
wich, a meat order, vegetables, apple 
pie crowned with peach ice cream, cof- 
fee and raisin cake. 
e + s 


Insurance Men Take Part 

There were few insurance men on the 
program of the National Safety Council 
in Milwaukee September 27-October 1. 
Frederick S. Crum, assistant  statis- 
tician of The Prudential, read the re- 
port of the committee on statistics. Al- 
bert W. Whitney, of the Compensation 
Bureau, is chairman of the Education 
Section, but he was also slated to be at 
the White Sulphur meeting. Occupa- 
tional hazards and diagnostic signs 
were discussed by Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
and Philip Lieboff, of the Metropolitan 
Life. J. S. Marks, safety inspector for 
the Security Mutual Casualty, Chicago, 
addressed the Meat Packers’ Section. 
Accident prevention in cotton mills was 
handled by G. A. Bigelow, assistant 
chief engineer, Liberty Mutual Insur- 
ance Company, Boston. 

*¢e 


Figures on Crime Wave 
Most all lines of insurance have grown 
tremendously because of the rapid ac- 


companying growth of crime, negli- 
gence and lack of consideration for 
others. It is a pity that any business 


should thrive on a _ breakdown of 
morale but were it not for insurance, 
what would the public do, seeing that 
it is so far powerless to remedy condi- 
tions? A New York statistician, math- 
ematician and investigator of criminal 
records, writing in the New York Sun, 
says that 80 out of each 81 criminals 
get off easy. Also: 

“The failure to punish criminals is 
costing every man, woman and child in 
the United States $60 a year. It is a 
drain upon our resources of six thou- 
sand million dollars a year. The meth- 
ods in vogue in regard to criminals are 
so lenient as to place a terrific pre- 
mium on crime, and if it were not re- 
garded as being so disgraceful in less 
than one year there would not be an 


honest man in the United States. We 
would all be criminals. 
“In 1918 in this city more crimes 


were committed by more criminals and 
more property was lost in this way 
than in any other year in the history 
of New York, yet in 1919 there were 
twice as many crimes by twice as many 
criminals and twice as much property 
was destroyed as in 1918. 

“It is beginning to dawn on the crim- 
inal element just how safe they are 
when on trial before the average court, 
and they no longer wait for night to 
come, but boldly and openly go about 
their work in daylight.” 

The United States 


spends more 





G. A. Goetschius, President 
1 Liberty Street New York 
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money for insurance than any other 
nation. In some respects it is a condi- 
tion to be proud of; in another it is a 
warning of a growing unhealthy condi- 
tion. Well patronized life insurance is 
a mark of thrift and low rates an evi- 
dence of good public health and orderly 
habits. A large volume of fire insur- 
ance indicates business prudence, while 
a high rate indicates carelessness, 
negligence and criminality. Most of 
our present fire loss is preventable. 
Marine insurance continues essentially 
to be protection against so termed 
“acts of God,” but the crime of theft is 
rapidly changing its status. Many 
other lines become increasingly neces- 
sary and expensive as people _ be- 
come more careless, negligent, reck- 
less, extravagant, dishonest, malicious 
and criminal. Signs are not wanting 
that many of these traits are pro- 
nounced at present. Therefore a coun- 
try in which every slightest activity by 
corporation or individual must be guard- 
ed by insurance does not possess virtue 
unalloyed, 
* ¢ @ 
That Rain Insurance 

All those who attended the White 
Sulphur Springs meeting were offered 
rain insurance by a New York office at 
the time the program was announced, 
If anybody who took such insurance 
feels that he did not get his money’s 
worth, and can blame it on the weather, 
all he has to do is make claim. The 
policy is a broad one; it leaves the de- 
termination of amount of loss to the 
assured, unless of course, he should be 
unreasonable in his demands. Just 
what the White Sulphur attendants 
might insure against is open to ques- 
tion. The policy does not cover poker 
losses. In fact, why not insure against 
it being clear? One might easily be a 
heavy loser because it rained, keeping 
him off the links and making it possible 
for his friends to drag him into a card 
game. “Dunk” Reid didn’t wear his pa- 
per golf suit so he didn’t have to insure 
that. Some of the speakers might 
have insured against it being fair. there- 
by depleting their audiences Tuesday 
morning. There was golf in the after- 
noon and the urge of the links was 
strong long before the appointed time 
for play. Any speaker being thus left 
without an audience might claim, on ac- 
count of fine weather, that his trip had 
been a failure and his prestige shat- 
tered. Had it rained he might have had 
a full house. Any attendant who is in- 
sured against rain and who collects op 


his policy because he couldn't play golf 
must admit that was all he went for. 
But the crowd who played there can 
ecore just as well on a wet field and are 
not likely to be deterred by anything 
short of a downpour. 
. +. o 
Railroad Accidents Increase 

It is generally believed that railroad 

travel is not nearly as safe as it used 


to be. This is borne out by reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The last report issued covers the 


quarter ending September 30, 1919. 

The figures for that quarter and the 

two years preceding are as follows: 
Quarter Passengers Passengers 


ending Killed Injured 
March 31, 1918........68 1,137 
ee | 1,234 
September 30, 1918...116 1,030 
December 31, 1918... 14 912 
March 31, 1919...... 46 896 
oe S|.) ee 6 598 
September 30, 1919... 14 1,227 
. o s 


Says Cost Didn't Do It 

In connection with activities of for- 
mer Governor Cox, of Ohio, in further- 
ing the compensation law of that state, 
Harry Daugherty, manager of the Hard- 
ing pre-conyention campaign, says: 
“Mr. Cox was not governor when the 
workmen’s compensation law was 
passed any more than he was governor 
when the Ten Commandments were 
made,” 








ATTENTION! 
Adjuster—Special Agent. 


An Old Line Stock Com- 
pany, writing exclusive 
Automobile Insurance, has 
a position for a man com- 
petent to adjust losses and 


perform special agency 
duties. Must be experi- 
enced. Give age, refer- 


ences, and salary expected 
in first letter. 
Address Box 105, 
Care of 
The Eastern Underwriter 
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To Save Money By 
Enforcing Statutes 


WOULD FOLLOW FIRE OFFICES 


W. W. Dark Tells Health Men How 
Big Co-operative Plan Would 
Yield Dividends 


What the health and accident com- 
panies should gain by an extensive co- 
operative movement among the various 
casualty organizations was presented 
by W. W. Dark, secretary-treasurer of 
the Business Men's Indemnity Associa- 
tion Indianapolis, before the Health & 
Accident Underwriters’ Conference in 
Chicago this week In the course of 
his talk Mr. Dark said: 

The purposes of co-operation are 
these: 

To promote the general interests 
of the business in which we are en- 
gaged, and a friendly co-operative 
spirit between the members and in- 
surance companies, 

To take measures to p'ace our busi- 
ness before the public in a favorable 
light through a campaign of educa- 
tion, ete. 

To take suitable action with ref 
erence to unwarranted taxation. 

To take the necessary steps to have 
proper laws enacted by the various 
legislatures and attempt to have 
those, that are for the good of the 
public or the business. 

We are away behind the times in 
looking after our own interests. Two ex- 
amples will prove this conclusively. 
Thirty years ago fire insurance com 
panies commenced to co-operate’ in 
earnest. 

We all know that following the civil 
war banking conditions were more or 
less chaotic-—-every honest, conscien- 
tious banker recognized the importance 
of unquestioned stability of every insti- 
tution calling itself a bank. Gradually 
every section of the country developed 
an organization made up of bankers. 
Their stimulant for activity was self 
interest. They knew that every bank 
failure damaged the whole banking fra- 
ternity: What happened? Better laws 
regulating banking were passed _ by 
states and the Federal Government. 

For Standard Policy 

We owe it to ourselves to go before 
the public in a manner that inspires 
greater respect for and understanding 
of reimbursement for 'oss of ability to 
produce. The people must be awakened 
to the importance of individually pro 
tecting themselves as well as_ their 
property. Too many of them look upon 
accident and health insurance as a 
gamble. Some day, and I believe we 
are fast approaching it, there will be a 
standard of coverage established that 
will do away with a constant disturb- 
ance of the public by salesmen of our 
individual organizations c'aiming that 
their policies are always better and 
furnish more than any other policies 
which the public may carry. We should 
s¢ conduct business, through co-opera- 
tion, that a claimant should receive 


identically the same proportionate in- 
cemnity from each company—where he 
carries two or more policies. Fire in- 
surance companies so co-operate. Why 
should not health and accident com- 
panies? 

We should co-operate to protect our- 
selves against fraud on the part of the 
unscrupulous salesman as we'l as the 
insuring public 

We should take steps through co-op- 
eration to bring about equitable taxa- 
tion of our business. 

Now, for the most important work to 
be done through co-operation—-of the 
greatest economical benefit, not only 
to insurance companies but to the pub- 
lic, in the interests of humanity: Every 
town, city and state in the United 
States in recent years has passed very 
effective legislation governing traffic, 
huilding construction, safety appliances 
for public buildings, factories and hous- 
ing of all kinds. There are plenty of 
'aws providing for the protection of the 
public whether at home, traveling or 
at work. What per cent of these laws 
ere effective? Do you begin to realize 
what I mean when I call attention to 
the immense amount of work ahead of 
us to be accomplished by active co-op- 
er-tion? 

Think of the millions of dollars that 
our organizations could save by com- 
bining and insisting upon a rigid en- 
forcement of all laws that have as a 
purpose the saving of human lives. It 
scems to me that a rigid enforcement 
of the very good laws now existing can 
be brought about by co-operation of the 
hea'th and accident underwriters’ con- 
ference with the two or three similar 
organizations co-operating and joined 
in the work by organizations that con- 
fine themselves to liability insurance. 

Health Insurance 

In selecting a risk for health insur- 
ance—very little advancement has 
been made since the business assumed 
any magnitude. We are accepting risks 
every day with no other knowledge of 
the applicant than he is willing to tell 
us about himself. 

Co-operation of life companies has 
practically standardized a system of 
medical examination that is thorough. 
Some work should be done looking 
tcward developing a system that will 
give us more satisfactory knowledge to 
use in the acceptance or rejection of a 
health risk. Boards of Health are ac- 
tively at work at all times, looking 
toward the public welfare from a stand- 
point of health—but unfortunately, 
Boards of Health are composed, in 
many instances of politicians whose 
self interests are very different from 
ours. Physicians, of course, are inter- 
ested in public health but at the same 
time their interests are not the same 
as ours because we know that they 
profit when we lose. If we awaken to 
the thought of what enormous savings 
can be made to our business, can we 
not co-operate in seeing that laws gov- 
erning public health and sanitation are 
rigidly enforced? Should we not be 
quick to aid any group of scientists 
who develop remedies for disease pre- 
vention or invention for improved sani- 
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Interpretation of 
Waiting Clause 


CASE IN DISABILITY POLICY 


W. B. Hill Gives His Views Before 
Claim Association in Atlantic 
City 


Discussing health and accident claim 
problems before the International Claim 
Association in Atlantic City, W. B. Hill, 
accident and health superintendent for 
the United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
took the position stated below on the 
following question: 

“Insured’s application was dated Jan- 
uary 1 and policy was dated January 10, 
which, provided that the health insur- 
ance did not cover disability due to dis- 
ease, within fifteen days from the date 
of the policy. Disease and disability 
commenced January 23. Would you pay 
the claim?” 

Mr. Hill said: 

“The phraseology of this question en- 
ables me to answer it definitely, em- 
phatically and unequivocally, No! For 
the very excellent reason that I do not 
pay any claims-——that is Mr. Walker’s 
duty—he is the head of our claim de- 
partment. I am merely underwriter 
and [ think it hardly fair for the claim 
convention to put a hypothetical ques- 
tion like this to an underwriter, for it 
is a prevailing opinion among claim ad- 
justers that an underwriter will pay 
any claim at all. But, if I may take 
the liberty of making the question im- 
personal, instead of ‘would I pay the 
claim’—Should the claim be paid? I 
say, no. I believe the more or less 


tation? If the Nationa] Board of Fire 
Underwriters can maintain institutes 
for development and study of fire pre- 
vention and find it profitable, cannot 
we take a hand in aiding the improve- 
ment of public health at equally as 
great a profit by maintaining or work- 
ing in conjunction with institutions of 
the country, already at work in looking 
after public welfare? 


standard app'ication form used by more 
or less of the companies states in its 
preamble:- 

“*T agree that this application shall 
not be binding upon the company until 
accepted either by the secretary at the 
home office or by an agent duly author- 
ized to issue policies.’ ”’ 

Hence it must be assumed that the 
company approved the issuance of the 
policy as of January 10—the date upon 
which the contract went into effect— 
and inasmuch as the policy contained 
a fifteen day waiting clause and as the 
insured became disabled by illness Jan- 
uary 23, only thirteen days after the 
policy became effective, he would not 
be entitled to indemnity. 





July Record Breaker 
July, the last month of the Continen- 
tal Casualty’s One Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Club, was a record breaker in 
new business written and issued, and 
in premium income. 


Credit Insurance Going Ahead 
The credit insurance business of the 
London Guarantee & Accident for 1920 
wi'l be double that of 1919. 
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Pretty soon the land will be 


Chance full of newly-elected offi- 
For Bond cials, and the scramble by 
Business the banks for state, county 

and city deposits wi'l be on. 
As usual, some short-sighted bankers 


will undertake to bond office-holders in 
return for a little friendly consideration 
when the deposits are passed around. 

This is a side of the banking business 
about which long pieces are not pub- 
lished in dignified financial publications. 
If bankers could hear some of the 
stories that surety companies know, 
detailing disastrous experiences of per- 
sonal bondsmen, there wouldn’t be 
enough of this sort of thing to discuss 
anyhow. 

Of course public officials are becom- 
ing less and less inclined to ask for 
favors of this sort, and put themselves 


under obligations that may turn up 
later in embarrassing forms. The un-’ 
desirability of having a public official 


personally bonded is recognized in 
many places, and the cost of a cor- 
porate bond is met out of public funds. 

Nevertheless, the practice of provid- 
ing personal bonds is still sufficiently 
prevalent to warrant a_ suggestion. 
Bankers and bank directors should re- 
member that a persona! bond is a con- 
tingent Nability, likely to become an 
uncomfortably immediate liability at 
any moment. 

Think twice before you sign—and if 
business expediency dictates the fur- 
nishing of a personal bond to a public 
official, hasten to protect yourself with 
corporate indemnity obtained from a 
strong company.—Fidelity Journal. 


* * * 

When contemplating a 

Best Way change in a legal! document 
ToHandle the first thought is to se- 
Reissues cure the aid of legal or ex- 


pert advice to insure cor- 
rect action, says the General’s Review. 
Such a course would be especially ap- 
plicable in making changes in an in- 
surance policy. While it is not impos- 
sible to amend an original policy, it is 
apt to be less expensive and more ex- 
peditious to issue a new policy rather 
than re'y on attaching amendments to 
the old policy. The proper way to get 
the desired results correctly and speed- 
ily is to take a new application and 
send the old policy and new application 
to the Home Office with a letter noting 
the changes. If the premium required 
by the new policy is greater than the 
premium paid for the old contract the 
additional premium for the unexpired 
term of the old policy should be col- 
lected and remitted with the new appli- 
cation and a new policy will be issued 
with a rider attached providing for full 
accumulations which have accrued un- 
der the old policy. If the old policy 
has been in force the required length 
of time a rider will be attached pro- 
viding for immediate benefit in case of 
illness; otherwise, provision will be 
made so that the assured wi'l need to 
wait anly the period of time when the 
old policy would have become effective 
for health insurance. In this way the 
assured loses nothing as a result of the 
change; the Corporation has tangible 
proof of the change and there can be 
no future question as to the validity of 
the change. 


g’ass dealers in Denver to figure on the 
bill and in each case their figures were 
exactly the same, This shows, beyond 
doubt, that glass dealers here have no 
discretion in the matter and take orders 
from elsewhere, and sell at the price 
the trust gives them, and that the trust 
charges any price its shameless greed 
and cupidity wish; and the hold-up, 
destructive lawless acts of the mob are 
no worse than the equally arbitrary 
highway robber, lawless methods of 
the plate gass trust. Between these 
two lawless and destructive forces the 
average man and citizen stands plun- 
dered, his property destroyed, and he 
is without protection.” 





COURSE IN SURETYSHIP 

They teach about everything at col- 
lege nowadays, but it remained for 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
to establish a course in the mysterious 
subject of surety bonding. Johns Hop- 
kins is including the course among its 
other business courses, and announce- 
ment of an opportunity to obtain in- 
struction in the bonding business has 
aroused much interest, particularly in 
Baltimore, which is the home of several 
big surety companies. Vice-President 
George L. Radcliffe of the Fidelity & 
Deposit, will be in charge of the course, 
and his Company has guaranteed the 
expense of it for the general good of 
the surety business. Mr. Radcliffe will 
have the assistance of other F. & D. 
officers and department heads, who will 
provide expert instruction a'ong various 
lines. Classes will be held in the 
Mechanical Engineering Building at 
Homewood Wednesday evenings from 
8 to 10. 


NEW “ACCIDENTAL MEANS” 

The second edition of “Accidental 
Means,” a brief on the insuring clause 
of personal accident policies, written 
by Martin P. Cornelius, general attor- 
ney of the Continental Casualty, and 
revised by Murphy O. Tate, assistant 
general attorney of the Company, has 
been issued by C. C. Hine’s Sons Co. 
The first edition was printed in 1913. 
Practically all of the reported decisions 
in the United States bearing upon the 
precise liability of accident companies 
under the insuring clause of their pol- 
icies are discussed and classified in 
this brief. 


G. E. TUCKER HEADS CLUB 


The Aetna Club, which comprises the 
employes of The Aetna Companies in 
Hartford, has held its annual meeting 
and elected the following officers for 
ensuing year: President, Dr. G. E. 





Tucker; first vice-president, Frank E. 
Daniels; second vice-president, A. M. 
Archer; secretary, Clarence Hubbard; 


baseball man- 
Ralph W. 


treasurer, Harold Hough; 
ager, James Bolen; historian, 
Smiley. 
BALTIMORE WINS 
The Maryland Casualty’s New York 
office ball team played the Home Office 
team in Baltimore September 25, the 
Home Office winning 2-0. 
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INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 8S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t See. 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 
CHIC AGO Resident Manager 


owe os JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager 


_— Elmer A. Lord &Co. 
Liability, Accident 145 Milk St., Boston 
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London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 














17% % commission on all business placed with Motor Car Mutual 
Casualty Company and 20% on all business placed with 
the Motor Car Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone, John 5880 


We are open for agencies in New Yurk and Pennsylvania 
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The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The origina! and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
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This.is the way a fellow 












— Time feels nowadays when he | , 2 Fid d 5 Bo ds, Liabili W 7 
oHave_ suffers a glass loss and has i shh r en’ 
A Loss no insurance. The Denver A\3 elity = urety = ty ae 8 | 





” Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 


Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE 


APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE——— 


Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
glass in the building, and this glass had BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President 


to be bought in Denver to replace the Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 Write For Territory 
broken glass. We asked all the plate — 


Post comments as follows 
on a severe loss it had a short time ago: 
“Last week, as you may remember, 
there was some rather rough, crude 
work done at The Post and on The 
Post by a mob. Incidentally they broke 
several] thousand dollars’ worth of plate 
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ORRY, WITH COMPENSATION AND GROUP? 




















DROPPING IN UNEXPECTEDLY, ON THE WINDOWS 
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ROAD TURNED, DRIVER DIDN'T 





To Our 
Insurance Friends 


OUR relations with you in the past have 
been most pleasant—resulting in unpre 
cedented growth and expansion on the 
part of The Travelers. You have not 
hesitated to recommend this Company, 
believing correctly that it had solidity 
and strength. It has been our policy, 
on the other hand, to direct business to 


you. 


May these agreeable relations flourish! 
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ACCIDENT LIFE LIABILITY HEALTH 

AUTOMOBILE STEAM BOILER COMPENSATION 
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PEDESTRIANS AS WELL AS PASSENGERS BEWAR 


WHEN STEAM BOILERS LET GO 











THE TRAVELERS | 








L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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